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OUR NCTE BOOK. 
Birt JAMES PAYN. 
the Pelican Cla} 
has * nothing to do witl 
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as other learned societies 
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not be printed in black let 
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lance to “ Boxiana”™ as ish public 
deal of enlightenmen pon th art which 


softness guards imagines it 


a great * from 
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to be of native growth and 

which is far from 
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scrious affair than when they didnt. One Eryx is 
ry formidable pair 
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in Dryden's Virgil as having a ve 
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These modern 


shopkeeper has n 


must have b glo 
number, than 
the “twenty-button glove ” used, : learn, though through 
fashion 
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It is generally supposed that Italy, of 
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they had 


himself 


some quer ules If a man 


shout for 


Tuscany, however, 
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in a contest found overmatched, 


tables 


aid of the first-cc tu the 
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assistance, and by th: 
against his 
and the 


with combatants 


filled 
lately 


inte rlopers 


strife thickened whole ring wa 
This isa syst 
secn an unconscious Imitation, exces 


side. At 
rules of the 


abettor 

have 
pt that all th 
were managed more in 


sienna matters 
P.R The strife assumed 


were on one 
accordance with the 
all the 
recovery was even allowed to the person knocked down In 


features of a courteous combat, and a certain time for 
contended with naked and un- 
hed a cylind- 
rical piece of stick, which projected at each end of the doubled 
fist and inflicted a cruel wound.” As to the 
hardly knows what is to be said of a fellow who hits 
the head with his foot instead of his fist ; but 
of that system would afford an opportunity for some charming 


most Italian towns pugilists 


armed fists, but at Pisa and Leghorn “ they clene 


French method, one 
you over 


an account even 


illustrations. 


It will doubtless be interesting to the Pelican Club (though 
they have nothing to do with the matter) to learn that, even 
in the most brutal days of the Prize Ring, it had its apologists, 
Dr. Bardsley of Manchester, in his “ Dissertation on the Use 
and Abuse of Popular Sports,” states that where “the generou 
of the P.R. is least practised a 
In Lancashire 


and manly system fondness 
for cruelty and barbarism is found to prevail 
both bull-baiting and man-slaying were common occurrences 
The object (in the latter sport) 


prostrate on the ground,and then with hands and feet, teeth 


was “to throw each other 
and nails, to inflict, at random, every possible degree of injury 
This is probably the forerunner of our “ go 
the harbinger of the 


and torment.” 
or do} as you please” contests, and 
famous clog dance, still occasionally performed with applause 


upon the bodies of women and children. 


In the statement which Mr. Walter Besant has prefixed to 
“Blind Love,” of which is so admirable an 
example of “ dove-tailing,” he remarks that description in novel- 
difficult than dialogu He means, no 
what used to be 


the conclusion 


writing is much 10~ 
doubt, the depic.ing of localities 
“ word painting "—and not that description of character with 
which (instead of letting the “character” speak for himself) 
some novelists now fill so many pages, often to the exclusion 
of the story. “Story, God bless you, they have none to tell, 
Sir”: that is mere penwork, and they prefer the scalpel ; and 
But to describe a place— 


termed 


one may go on di: -cetinz for ever. 
even an edifice : sh ac Windsor Castle, much 
picturesque locality—is extremely difficult, and many a reader 
has, doubtless, exclaimed with the plain-spoken doctor, “ Would 
'” Incidents (when you have got them to tell) 


more a mere 


it were impossible 
are told with ease, but the scenes in which they take place, how- 
ever familiar the narrator himself may be with them, can 
hardly be transferred to the retina of the reader. Everyone, as 
he reads “ Ivanhoe,” makes a picture in his mind of Cedric’s 
dwelling and Front-de-Beeuf'’s castle, for which he seems 
indebted to the author, but which owes much more to his own 
imagination. As, however, they do not exist, he does not dis- 
cover this. But when Scott—even Walter Scott—describes for 
him a locality which he afterwards visits, it is probable that 
he utterly fails to recognise it; though, when he has seen it, 
Scott and he together make an admirable representation of it. 
There is a general objection, in the high school of literature, 
to illustrated fiction. If the pictures are badly done 
this is feasonable enough; if they are too accurate— 
photographs, for example—they injure the text; if they 
are too imaginative, they spoil it in another But 
when they are drawn by a true artisi, knows 
his author (instead of having, as often 
bowing acquaintance with him), they immensely add to the 
interest of the book. It is doubtful whether character 
“drawings ”"—in a ‘novel that has little interest 
character, and does not “lend itself to illustration,” as the 
phrase goes, by dramatic events—are of much advantage to 
anybody (except the artist), but where there is a great deal 
of description of natural beauties and romantic 
the pictures, if executed with skill and sympathy, are a 
great help to the reader. Why Scott is not so popular as he 
should be with the rising generation is, indeed, because of his 
admirable word-painting. Description, Mr. Besant tells us, is 


way 


who also 


happens, a mere 


beyond 


scenes, 
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he might have added that with the 
little of it 


a diffienlt thing to write 


ordinary reader—not the “ gentle” one—a goes a 


great way, and that it is rather difficult to read. 
The sympathy of lawyers is naturally much more far- 
reaching than that of the ordinary Christian man : they find 
(as is their duty when retained in the usual way) a good deal 
of good in persons “in trouble,” no matter what may be 
charges laid against them, and perhaps this is the reasor 
when even not professionally engaged, they have g 
something to say in favour of the criminal classes 
from a lawyer (with no little reputation, as might be expected, 
for humour) that the idea originated that the habitual wife- 
beater and child-torturer was only too likely to be “ 
by the 
yn; another gentleman of the same profession att 


brutal- 
application of the cat-o’-nine-tails to his own 
ributed 
sruel habits to “ gaiety of heart,” and contended that this 
genial attribute only required direction into other channels to 

The last utterance of 
that 
concludes, of boy, in 


make him a persona grata to society. 
Wig and 


been flogged out of man’ or, one 


upon the subject is ‘evil has never 


Gown 


spite of Solomon's dictum to the contrary), “and certainly 


never be flogged into him.” The speaker appar- 
that the 


his client, the 


good will 


ently imagines whole object of punishment is 


offender ; whereas a much 


best to 


the reformation of 


more important consideration is how prevent him 


offending again. His victims, too, are surely worth a 


thought. 


passing 
really prevents him from 


hy 


If his gaiety of heart 
that he inflicted pain upon them, w 
should he not be instructed upon that point? There is nothing 


understanding has 
sadly retrogressive,” says his advocate, than the attempt 
lash. 

and children—not to mention 


more “ 
now being made for punishing eruelty with the 
not the beating of women 
ordinary crimes of violence—a little retrogressive too! For 


all other crimes there is some temptation, and, therefore 


some 
allowance to be made for them, by reason of the weakness of 
human nature ; for cruelty there is no temptation that can lx 
called human, and the only “allowance” that should be 


for it is the number of dozens at the triangle 


made 


If we may believe a report of a quarter-session case at 
Drogheda, there is still a haunted house within the four seas 
Its being in Ireland, and the affair not wholly disconnected 
with a disinclination to pay rent, may detract a little from its 
promise ; but there are not so many examples of such favoured 
dwellings that the afford toa 
ignore what happened, or is said to have happened, at Thi 


Psychological Society can 
Marsh—a very good name, by-the-bye, to begin with, for a 
mansion of this character. The tenant 
stated that he and his family moved into the house on a 
Monday, and moved out of it, having had quite enough 
of the ghost, on the Thursday. In the meantime “there 
‘something heavy thrown at his wife” ; 
Under these cir- 


Was examined, and 


were 
noises ” and even 
“a figure lying at the bottom of her bed.” 
cumstances the family left, and the tenant declined to pay 
rent. “That is no defence in the eye of the law,” said his 
Honour. The solicitor for the tenant affirmed he had witnesses 
who could prore (think of that!) the house was haunted. 
* That,” said his Honour (who was not sleeping at T!.e Marsh), 

doesn't matter.” But it ought to matter a good deal to the 
Psychological Society. 


A great military authority has been giving his advice to 
“the reader.’ What he would reply if the reader should 
pluck up spirit enough to give him his military advice would 
be impossible to say, or at all events to print. But the fact is 
that the reader has been so knocked about of late years by 
volunteer advisers that he has not got a kick left in him. He 
has been told what to read and what not to read; what to like 
and what not to like ; and has been taken across the knees (so 
to speak) and smacked by every description of prig and peda- 
“ The Church, of course, has addressed him in the 
gravest terms, and taken away his favourite works; the 
Judges (in vacation time) have had their recommendations to 
make to him ina very high tone indeed ; even the doctors (though 
their bark, it must be admitted, is worse than their bite) have had 
a go at him, and prescribed a course of literature. But the 
schoolmaster in the cocked hat is an unexpected figure among 
his advisers, and the flat of the sword quite a novel instru- 
ment of correction. According to this high but somewhat 
alien authority, the chief cause of the degraded condition of 
the reader is his taste for “ yellow-backed novels. such as you 
see at the railway stations.” The decadence of the country is 
to be traced to the “ shilling shocker.” With the latter microbe 
I have nothing to do, but with the former poisonous germ | 
To make sure of my facts, 


rogue. 
ogue, 


have some slight acquaintance. 
however, I went to the nearest railway station, and found a// 
the novels (with such exceptions as only proved the rule) 
to be yellow-backed. The General perhaps expected that, out 
of compliment to his profession, the good ones should be in 
scarlet; but, good and bad, there they were all in yellow. 
His objection to their extend to their 
cheapness, for he goes on to say that we are indebted tonothing 


colour does not 
in the world so much as the 
doubt, very much indebted to it; but 
papers of a higher price—some of them illustrated—which are 
also, we venture to think, worth reading. It is hopeless, of 
course, to expect that persons in high position will abstain 
from talking about matters they do not understand : the very 
danger of the thing is, no doubt, attractive to the military 


penny newspaper. We «re, no 


there are other news- 


mind : it is not, however, so much recklessness 


that inspires them upon such occasions to go into detail. 


courage as 


The last theory but one of the causes of the Russian 
influenza is that it comes from China, which will give a 
splendid margin for the development of sanitary ideas. It is 
siid that “after floods in China, especially near the Yellow 
River, an exceedingly fine dust arises * (as when the bottom of 
our tea-caddies is reached), “which is, in fact. the spores of 


the disease. They are then wafted across Siberia to Russia, 
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simpler than this 
You have 


and then to Europe.” Nothing can be 
except the remedy, which is obviously water-carts. 
y to lay the dust,and there you are. Now,in England there 

is nothing so effectual for that purpose—as every housekeeper 
a-leaves. In China there can be no difficulty 

in procuring this sedative, so that the danger (to Europe, af 
averted at its very 


which is all we care about) can be 


It is true this ingenious theory has received a severe 


least, 
source. 
by the apprehension in Vienna, by “two young scien- 
medical detective department, of an influenza 
except that the has a 
ir he does not put on for nothing), 
But his captors compare their 


blow 
ts in the 
The part creature 


bacillus. iculars, 


‘black cap” (which it is cle 


have not yet come to hand. 
discovery “with Van Smietan’s promulgation of the vaccina- 
tion theory in the reign of Maria Theresa.” From all which 
it may be gathered that the cause and cure of influenza is being 
brought home to us on the sure and rapid wing of medical 
science. 
A LITERARY MYTH. 

‘History is but a fiction which men have agreed upon,” said 
Voltaire. “ That great Mississippi of falsehood which men 
History,’ wrote Mr. Matthew Arnold. “No, Sir, I have 
long since done with fiction,” answered Sir Robert Walpole, on 
his death-bed, when his son proposed to read to him from 
historical work. These are only three isolated speci- 
mens of the innumerable hard things which people have 
found to say about the chronicles of their race. Like 
all epigrams, they err, of course, on the side of over- 
statement, sacrificing precision to effect—sense to sound. But 
they are by no means without their excuses. The records 
of the last six thousand years—the records which show us 
how the world has got eut of one muddle into another—too 
often, when brought beneath the scrutinising gaze of modern 
found to consist of a congeries of idle and half- 
fabulous stories, mixed up with a number of statements of 
which the best that can be said is that they have not yet been 
proved not to be true. 

Literary history, like all other history whatsoever, is open 
to these objections. One by one, those long-cherished anecdotes 
which, for the most part, are all that remain tous of our earlier 
study, vanish “into thin air”; one by one the droll or 
touching incidents which for years have out in our 
memories in such undue relief, resolve themselves, on closer 
inspection, into things which might have been but never 
were. They are pretty, they are charming, they cling to ns 
the more closely the more we endeavour to shake them off ; 
but, alas! they never “ went through the formality of taking 
place.” It is well that we should make up our minds at once 
to face the worst. The pages of literary history are full of 
myths; and, if modern scepticism insists on robbing us of 
some of our oldest and dearest friends, we must bear the loss 


call 


some 


criticism, are 


stood 


as bravely as we can. 

There are some stories upon which criticism pronounces 
its fatal verdict from purely external evidence. There are 
others, on the contrary, which are set in doubt by quite 
different considerations. To the latter category appears to 
belong the one now to be referred to. 

Almost everyone has read Alphonse Daudet’s splendid 
novel * Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé.” After this work had 
been for some time extremely popular in France, it was 
decided to prepare a version of it for the stage, and Daudet, 
who himself undertook the task, obtained the assistance of 
Belot in the dramatisation. The collaborators were for some 
time considerably exercised in their minds as to how the play 
should end—whether the novel itself should be followed into 
its sad catastrophe, or whether this should be replaced by what 
is technically known as a “happy ending.” Now, it is said 
that the two authors were once walking in Belot’s garden, when, 
for the hundredth time, this subject came up for discussion, 
and, as Daudet took one view and his friend the other, the 
matter gave rise to some dispute. 

“T don't want her to die !” exclaimed Belot excitedly. 

* But why not?” was Dandet’s calm rejoinder. “ She must.” 

“ Her death is far from suiting our purposes.” 

“ I cannot agree with you.’ 

So the dialogue went on. It chanced that the conversa- 
tion was overheard by someone who did not know the play- 
Believing that foul play was hatching, he at once 
hurried off to the police. A little while afterwards the sup- 
posed assassins were confronted by gendarmes, and would 
have fared ill at their hands but for an explanation, which 
was enjoyed by all concerned—the informant excepted. 

All this is well and good. If it is not true, it at least 
deserves to be so, and probably we should most of us.be 
ready to accept the anecdote without much ado. But 
it most unfortunately happens that a story almost identical 
with this was told long ago in connection with the once- 
famous Mdlle. De Scuderi and her brother, who assisted 
her in the composition of her earlier romances, which were, 
indeed, published under his name. It appears that while 
they were engaged in writing the long-winded “ Artamenes,” 
a discussion took place between them as to whether they 
should kill Prince Mazares, one of their leading characters, 
by poison or the dagger. Their conversation, which took 
place in a public inn, being overheard and reported, they were 
arrested and conducted to the Conciergerie on the charge of 
plotting murder ; and were only released on giving a full and 
particular account of themselves. 

Surely a coincidence of this sort is calculated to shake our 
faith. But what are we to say when we find that the matter 
does not stop here? The ill-starred French authors have 
their English prototypes in Beaumont and Fletcher, who play 
the heroes in a little comedy of precisely the same descrip- 
tion. Talking over the arrangements for one of their joint 
productions, in the public-room of an inn, they began most 
earnestly to discuss the catastrophe, and one of the twain is 
said to have exclaimed, in a tone of deep significance, “I ‘ll 
kill the King!” ‘Treason, of course! and the brother- 
dramatists had some trouble to convince the authorities 
that they were not actually engaged in a regicide plot. As 
throwing some light on this reputed contretemps, it has been 
pointed out that one of their plays, “The Woman-hater,” 
contains some fierce invective against informers in general. 
“This fellow isa kind of informer,” says Valore, in Act L, 
scene 3: “one that lives in ale-houses and taverns . . . and 
brings me informations picked out of broken words, in men’s 
common talk, which, with his malicious misapplication, he 
hopes may seem dangerous.” 

It is a maxim of comparative mythology that when an 
unusual incident is related as having occurred in sundry places 
and to more than one person, the balance of probability is to 
be held as pointing to its purely apocryphal character. If 
this rule be one of safe application, the above story is irre- 
trievably doomed. But it would be interesting, before throw- 
ing it aside once and for all. to know what M. Dandet has 
to siy to the matter so far as it concer-s M. Belot and 


himself. W. H. H. 


wrights. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
“ Shakspeare & la Sandow ” would be the proper heading for 
the latest production at the Globe Theatre. ‘here isa rage for 
athletic exercises and abnormal muscular development just 
now. On the stage of theatres and music-halls beefy giants 
lift weights, break chains, and toss about dumbbells. 
Cigarette-smoking youths applaud in a sickly fashion as the 
burly Attila bends bacl.ward over a chair and returns with a 
Brobdingnagian crowbar poised on his chest; and even the 
little children are not allowed to sit out the Drury-Lane 
pantomime without a manly and muscular medley. So why 
should not young Oxford's most celebrated athlete, the Apollo 
Belvedere of the Isis, the champion high-jumper, the swift- 
footed Achilles of hi. time, now that he bas turned actor, 
treat the dear old bard of Avon from the purely physical 
standpoint? “Sweet Will” has before now undergone many 
indignities. The credit of his imagination and fancy has been 
given to Bacon, his favourite house has been rased to the 
ground, his native town and the church in which he worshipped 
have been “improved” with relentless severity ; but surely never 
before was the comedy of * The Taming of the Shrew” regarded 
as an athletic exercise. Mr. Benson sees his way to a perfectly 
new idea of Petruchio. Leather-lunged and strident he has 
often been on the stage. He has roared, and roared louder 
than the lion beloved of Bully Bottom. Says Mr. Benson, let 
him roar again. But not only that. It is not only necessary 
to lift the roof off the theatre with throaty ululations ; it is 
not sufficient to “split the ears of the groundlings,” and to 
indulge in inexplicable dumb show and noise; the time has 
come for showing what Oxford athleticism has done for the 
development of the Shakspearean student. So, to the applause 
of dons and doctors and tutors, the champion Oxford high- 
jumper, in the character of Petruchio, takes tables and chairs 
in a standing leap, jerks Katharine with the paim of his hand, 
and twists round the termagant as if she were a teetotum. In 
this wretched weather the exercise appears to do the Shak- 
spearean actor a vast amount of good. It expands his chest 
and exercises his muscles. The athletic Antinous streams 
down with perspiration caused by his bounding and bellowing, 
and “ my dainty Kate,” in the pleasant person of Mrs. Benson, 
does not appear todislike being treated as a medieval dumbbell. 
Altogether, it is a very exhilarating exhibition, and probably 
doctors would recommend it asa cure forthe microbic influenza, 
but what it all has to do with art or Shakspearean interpreta- 
tion few as yet have been enabled to discover. It is quite clear 
that Mr. Benson's new Shakspearean doctrine is not considered 
heretical, for his theatre is crowded every night, and the new 
theory of muscular development in connection with art is 
gaining converts. 

Someone objects to my having raised a slight and courteous 
o'jection to the use of what Mr. Gilbert calls “ the big, big D” 
on the stage as an interpolated remark when the text of the 
play is forgotten. I ventured to think that there was a time 
when an ector would have been publicly reprimanded if he so 
far forgot himself as to swear even mildly in the presence of 
ladies on or off the stage. Last Saturday the audience was 
treated at the Criterion to another explosion which had just 
this amount of justification—that the curtain had fallen 
and the andience was not supposed to see —though it 
certainly did hear—the actor’s rage hurled at the head 
of some unfortunate prompter who had placed an all-import- 
ant letter exactly where it could not be possibly found. 
Mr. David James ingeniously endeavoured to cover up the 
coutretemps, which would not have been discovered by the 
andience had not Mr. Leonard Boyne elected to emphasise the 
fact in what used to be called * unparliamentary language.” 
‘lo find language, now-a-days, that was xot “ parliamentary ” 
would puzzle an actor even more experienced than Mr. Boyne ; 
and it may be due to this fact that the verbal explosion came 
from the lips of the most genial of Irishmen. It used to be said 
of the late Charles Reade that he could sit down and pen the 
most violent and ear-splitting epistles, calmly and deliberately, 
ina good round schoolboy text, all the time with a beaming 
countenance that was positively “ childlike and bland.” He 
scarified his opponent with his tongue in his cheek. Abuse 
of the most startling nature flowed froma nerveless pen, and 
was directed with a hand that never quavered. I ought to 
know, for I have letters from the great dramatist, indited to 
me, that are calculated to make one’s hair stand on end. Mr. 
Charles Reade had a horror of “ criticasters,” and he was gracious 
enough to elect me to the headship of that eminent band, 
whenever he happened to write a play that turned out a failure. 
But few would have imagined that so mild a mannered gentle- 
man as Mr. Leonard Boyne appears to be when he plays the hero 
of “ Cyril’s Success” could let off the steam in so alarming a 
fashion. It is to be hoped that by this time he has either 
found the missing letter or committed the contents of it to 
memory. At any rate, he will remember that a tablean-curtain 
is not an act-drop. This old play, written by the witty H. J. 
Byron, and hitherto accounted one of his best, went with very 
little spirit. Most of the artists seemed to say, “I do not like 
thee, Dr. Fell! The reason why I cannot tell ”—an unanswerable 
proposition. The comedy had happy moments, but no con- 
tinuous strain of interest. At times really quite brilliant and 
inside the heart of the character, Mr. Boyne at others relapsed 
into spasmodic and convulsive twitchings, which anticipated 
nervous excitement, and did not follow it. Miss Olga Brandon 
was both graceful and earnest, but, intelligent as was her read- 
ing of Mrs. Cuthbert, she gave the audience the idea that the 
character gud character was beneath her notice. I may be doing 
her an injustice, but that was the impression conveyed to my 
mind from theacting. Miss Brunton—obviously related to Mrs. 
Kendal, and possessing some of her idiosyncrasies of manner— 
made a very fair Mrs. Grannett. and I have never seen Mr. 
Elwood to such advantage as in the character of the Ddlasé 
Major Treherne. Mr. David James will work the old literary 
hack Matthew Pincher into one of his strong character-parts. 
and, though the acting of the play is generally half-hearted, I 
daresay it will serve until Mr Charles Wyndham returns from 
his American wanderings. 

There was great disappointment in store for the playgoers 
who wended their way to the St. James’s Theatre last Tuesday 
evening. Mrs. Langtry was to have started her fresh career 
of management in London by giving us a sumptuous revival 
of Shakspeare’s “As You Like It,” on which Mr. Lewis 
Wingfield had spent infinite pains with scenery and dresses. 
But, alas ! poor Rosalind was ill in bed, and the audience had 
to be sent unsatisfied away. Mrs. Langtry had put off the 
inevitable until the last minute, but her strength was not so 
great as her will, and we must wait for a few days until we 
see “ the Lily” in doublet and hose, before we welcome a new 
Touchstone in Mr. Charles Sugden, and a fresh Jacques in 
Mr. Bourchier, the last specimen of “young Oxford,” and 
before we find restored to this beautiful old play the character 
of Hymen in the charming personage of Miss Violet 
Armbruster, daughter of the famous Wagnerite musician. 

I have at last been able to find time to see the famous 
Drury-Lane pantomime; and capital fun it is. All is now in 
thorough working order, and [ don't envy the man, woman, 
er child who cannot laugh at the comic scenes in “Jack and 
the Bean-Stalk.” U. >. 
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THE LATE SIR WILLIAM GULL, M.D., F.R.S. 
We regret to announce the death, on Wednesday, Jan. 29, 
of this eminent physician. who was created a Laronet, in 


January, 1872, for his medical services in attendance on the 
Prince of Wales. He was born on Dec. 31. 1816, at Thorpe- 
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THE LATE SIR WILLIAM GULL, M.D., F.R.S. 


le-Soken, in Essex, and studied at the London University 
and at Guy's Hospital ; became a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians in 1848, was Fullerian Professor of Physiology 
at the Royal Institution, physician and lecturer to Guy's 
Hospital, and consulting physician. He married, in 1848, a 
daughter of Colonel Dacre Lacy, and is succeeded in the title 
by his son, a barrister. 

The Duchess of Albany has accepted the presidency of the 
Hammersmith centre of the St. John Ambulance Association. 

Our Portrait of the late Mr. A. Craig Sellar, M.P., is from 
a photograph by Messrs. Hughes and Mullins, of Ryde. 

The dates fixed by the Judges for holding the Spring 
Assizes on the North-Eastern Circuit have been altered by 
them to the following : Newcastle, Monday, Feb. 17; Dur- 
ham, Friday, Feb. 28; York, Friday, March 7; Leeds, Friday, 
March 14. 

A pleasing entertainment of a really substantial character 
was given on Jan. 24 at the Essex Hall. At Christmas, the 
Rev. J. J. H. S. Pennington, the Rector of St. Clement Danes, 
made a general appeal for funds to his parishioners and friends, 
which was generously answered. From part of the proceeds 
1000 poor families were provided with a hearty meal and some 
clothing ; the other part was expended in giving, on Jan. 24, a 
dinner of roast beef, plum-pudding, and lemonade to 750 
children of the poorest class, each of whom on leaving was 
presented with cake, sweets, oranges, and a useful article of 
clothing. A conjurer was engaged to amuse them, the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of the parish carved, and the ladies waited upon 
the children. Pleasant addresses by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Grantham and the Rector brought the entertainment to a 
close. . 


MR. E. A. WATERLOW, A.R.A. 
On Tuesday, Jan. 21, at a general meeting of Members and 
Associates of the Royal Academy, Mr. Ernest Albert Waterlow 
was elected an Associate. This distinction has been fairly won 

















MR. E. A. WATERLOW, 


THE NEW ASSOCIATE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


by many proofs of his talentas a painter of landscape subjects, 
and by the favourable notice which his pictures have gained at 
the yearly exhibitions. According to custom. we present a 
Portrait of the new Associate. from a photograph by Messrs 
Doue and Ball, of 12. Baker-street 
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ANCIENT INSTRUCTIONS TO COUNSEL, 
Law and lawyers fill an important place in English history. 
They are far more prominent than was the case even in 
ancient Greece or Rome; and every schoolboy knows how 
large a share they had in public and domestic affairs in 
classical times. Some persons are to be met with who allege 
that this is the most lawyer-ridden country in the world. 
This may be true, or otherwise. But it is curions and 
instructive to observe how legal usages and methods remain 
substantially the same as they were in the Middle Ages. A 
spirit of litigation prevailed then, as now; perhaps neither 
more nor less. People are always apt to rush to the courts 
for a redress of wrongs, real or imaginary, and for the 
maintenance of rights supposed to be withheld or impaired. 
All this makes occupation for lawyers 

Not everyone has found time or opportunity to look into the 
“Speculum Juris,” or “ Mirror of Justice.” Briefless barristers, 
and some pleaders who fail with judge and jury, might do 
worse than take a survey. It is a work written by one 
Guillaume Durand, who flourished about six centuries ago, 
and is supposed to have died in 1296. At any rate, he lived 
and wrote after the settlement of that system of judicature, in 
the time of Henry II. and Edward I., which has virtually 
remained to the present time. The book was very popular, 
and was deemed of great authority. It was extensively tran- 
scribed, at a time when the art of printing was unknown, and 
it was issued from the press, in a commanding folio form, 
several times during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It 
became a sort of rade mecum with budding and aspiring 
lawyers for generations after the writer had passed away. 

This oracle gives advice as to appearance, behaviour, and 
modes of speech, such as were calculated to ensure success in 
the law-courts. When he wrote, clergymen were also lawyers 
as they were statesmen and administrators. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that Durand became Bishop of Mende. HH 
was a native of Provence ; but French ecclesiastics were then 
very numerous in England—not always to the complete 
satisfaction of the natives. However, he seems to have been 
successful as an advocate while here, and he frankly explains 
how he succeeded, for the benefit of others. He cautions them 
not to indulge in personalities towards the counsel on the other 
side, from which it is to be inferred that references to “ my 
learned friend” were not always of the most respectful 
character. Instead of this being done, it is well to treat him 
decorously, “unless, indeed, he treat you rudely.” This, a 
saving clause, is susceptible of wide application. “ When 
replying to his arguments, you should commend him slightly, 
but not too much ; and commend him by equivocal words.’ 
Examples are given showing that the writer was a master of 
dialectics and verbal refinements, not to say quirks and quibble 
Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz is a character of remote antiquity 

Great provocation was sometimes experienced at the Bar. 
Counsel were touchy or imperious, especially to juniors. “ You 
must not treat your adversary with contumely ; or call him, 
in plain words, a ruffian or a prevaricator; or insinuate as 
much by saying, ‘/am not a thief,’ thereby intimating that 
he is.” If matters went to an extremity, and if in a moment 
of irritation he brought a charge of falsehood, then “ you may 
safely say, ‘ You area liar’; but protest that you say so not 
with intent to injure him, but only to defend your own cause 
There were other modes of irritation pursued by rival advo- 
sates : “If he has made a noise or a tittering, you may do the 
like.” The wisdom of the serpent was occasionally demanded 
“Tf your adversary seem to get the better in argument, or if 
your cause be weak, go off warily to another point.” But 
what is to be thought of this? “If he be of a bilions tem- 
perament, you should indirectly and very smoothly say 
something to make himangry, for then he will not be able to 
shape his speech well.’ 

Judges are but men, and therefore are liable to human 
infirmities. It is to be feared that their tempers were not 
always perfect six hundred years ago. Doubtless they had 
much to try them, in stupid or prevaricating witnesses, 
and even in the bearing of counsel. Durand devotes much 
space to suggestions and warnings as to behaviour 
in court. On entering, the first thing to be done was 
to remove the cap and make an obeisance. This was to be 
graduated according to the rank of the Judge. “ His Honou 
ina county court is not entitled, presumably, to so much defer- 
ence as“ My Lord” in one of the Supreme Courts. There were 
no stipendiaries or registrars in those days. Otherwise, it 
might be a curious inquiry as to how much of “ obeisance’ 
they should receive. But it is evident that Judges were some- 
times angry, with or without cause. If so, “do not rejoin 
They might even be sarcastic. Still, it was better not to 
retaliate. Loquacity was to be guarded against, for the 
Jench did not like it. Care must be taken “not to laugh 
causelessly before the Judge,” lest he might imagine that it 
was at him. “When he speaks, listen respectfully, aud then 
laud his wisdom and eloquence.” 

Durand enumerates sundry judicial qualities which counsel 
might praise and magnify ; “ but be careful about attributing 
all to one person.” In other words, keep a reserve stock of 
complimentary phrases, suitable for other Judges. Be careful 
not to say anything to offend, “ for it is a hazardous thing to 
have a suit before an offended Judge.” It might even be well 
to convey a hint that he knows everything, while your know- 
ledge is infinitesimal. Manner also is all-important. It is 
well to rise gracefully, not arrogantly, and to put on an 
affable and pleasant look, even if the feelings be the reverse. 
“Do not move your head or feet awkwardly.” One would 
almost imagine that some modern counsel must have been 
present, at any rate by a sort of anticipatory metempsy- 
chosis, when we read that certain advocates “rub the face, 
push their hair behind the ears, blow the nose loudly, 
clear the throat, examine their hands and their dress, altern- 
ately lift their eyes to heaven and bow their head, wrinkle 
the forehead, compress the lips, frown, and fix their hands on 
their hips.” 

These old counsel had a trick, it appears, of keeping the 
advocate on the other side waiting so long in court as to wear 
out his patience. Or they would cunningly pretend to be 
asleep during his arguments. Durand disapproves of this. He 
also advises that the opposing counsel be not left behind, lest 
he should earwig the Suis The advocate of old standing 
was to beware of the younger ones.” They had the law 
fresh, and kept themselves informed on recent decisions. 
By diligence and a desire for barren honour, they sometimes 
won a victory over their seniors, who became idle and careless. 
“ The junior is to speak first. The senior is to follow, in orde: 
that his specious and experienced arguments may be better 
remembered by the Judge. But both should agree on th 
course that their speeches take ; and, if one of them is making 
a mess of it, the client should stop him, for ‘an ox and an ass 
should not plough together.’” Finally, the advice is given not 
to take a low fee for pleading, lest reputation be lost. “ Under- 
take those causes only which you can conscientiously advocate. 
If a cause be desperate, give it up.” It will be seen that most 
of the types of legal character delineated by Durand are stil 
existing. Much of his advice seems to be practised, and the 
remainder is not undeserving of careful reflection. -W. H. 8. A 
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THE LATE REV. having been brought up from 
; . Brighton on the day before 
DK N. M ADLER the funeral, was taken to the 
Ihe t Great Synagogue in Aldgate, 
) where a procession of carriages 
was formed, and it was con- 
veyed through London to 
Willesden, halting at the 
offices of the Synagogue 
in Great Portland-street. It 
was in a plain wooden 
coffin, covered with black 
cloth, bearing no inscription 
or ornament ; within the coffin, 
as a pillow for the head, was 
a bag of earth from the Holy 
Land ; the body lay in a white 
shroud, usually worn by the 
Jewish minister thrice a year, 
in the appointed services of 
two days at the Feast of the 
New Year and of the Day of 
Atonement. The chief mourners 
were the three sons—the Rev. 
Dr. Hermann Adler, Mr. Marcus 
Adler, and Mr. Elkan Adler. 
Among those who took part in 
the funeral were the Rev. Dr. 
Hildesheimer, Chief Rabbi of 
the Orthodox Jews at Berlin ; 
the Rev. Dr. Moses Gaster, 
Chief Rabbi of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews in 
London; Dr. M. Friedlander, 
Principal of the Jews’ College 
in London ; the Rev. B. Spiers, 
and other Rabbinical Assessors ; 
Sir Philip Magnus; Mr. J. 
Sebag Montefiore, High 
Sheriff of Kent; Mr. 8. 
1ip in >= . fa] Montagu, M.P.; Mr. Arthur 
hat is : 8 . : 2 dail 2 : SS Cohen, M.P.; the Rev. A. 
, = S Lowy, the Rev. R. 8S. Singer, 
and other gentlemen, with de- 
putations from congregations 
and schools. The funeral ser- 
vice, in Hebrew, was read by 
the Rev. Marcus Hast, of the 
Great Synagogue, in the chapel 
of the cemetery. ‘The coffin 
was then borne to the grave 
gue. in Liver- , ; EE WCQXQ S . S and lowered into it, the three 
i. Islington : and the SS . \ SS sss sons of the deceased Chief 
s Wood Synagogue Rabbi assisting in this mourn- 
ee ae Ais 8 - ; fultask of duty. These scenes 
og “4 S ~~ SSS ESS; WS SZ are represented in two of our 
the “ United S SS >= Illustrations ; and we present 
which is situated S it Portrait of the late Dr. Adler, 
en ia taken from a photograph by Mr. 

” The thedi Barraud, of Oxford-street 
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SCEES AT TER CRAVE. THE GREAT SYNAGOGUE, ST. JAMES'S-PLACE, ALDGATE: SPECIAL SERVICE 
FUNERAL OF THE REV. . IN MEMORY OF THE LATE CHIEF RABBI. 
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** One of my old friend Toole’s little jokes.’’ ** My young friend here has known me ever since I was a little boy.” 
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Sin SOMERS VINE. Sr A, ROLLIT, Mr, J. L. TOOLE. t. W. RIGNOLD Mr. G. A. HENTY. Sin F. ABEL. 


DINNER AT THE SAVAGE CLUB TO MR. TOOLE ON HIS DEPARTURE TO AUSTRALIA. 
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COMPENSATION. 

in of one’s lot in life is acommon failing. One man 

ins of overwork, another of the want of it. The burden 
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her respects, of George Washington 

But it is not necessary to go to 

for instances of this kind. A man may find them 
his friends, or his own family. It may be 
at compensation, which upon dark 

is not always evident in this world. 

from what we are able to see 

believe in wh we : 

m meant the worl)ly prosperity of good men 

he visible punishment o: bad men, as a general rule, 

of course, nothing of the kind. It is some- 

ng deeper and larger than that, so deep and so large 

that I think I shall do well to leave this grave aspect 

ct alone, and to dally with surface matters 
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There is a goodly space of ground to travel on. For 
xample, we English live in a climate that is, not to 
f it unkindly, not quite so sunny and cheerful 
is we may wish it to be. <A lovely summer day in 
England is enchanting, but how few of such days there 
how many in which a universal gloom prevails! 
we have not the brilliant glow of other lands, 
spared many of their diseases and discomforts. 
era is not native to the climate as in India ; 
nothing of the yellow fever, known but too 
the W Indies ; the leprosy of the East, the 
ophthalmia of Egypt, and the plague are unknown in 
these islands So, are the sand-storms, the 
snakes, the hideous and irritating insects, 
1 the wild beasts, that trouble the natives of some 
warmer lands. There is no country, indeed, that has 
not compensations wliich make it dear to its inhabit- 
ants; and the native of Iceland, when transported to the 
South, pines for the frost and snow of his treeless island. 
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we KnOW 
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home, 


S 1 is tl patriot boa 

His first best country ever is at 
But an Englishman’s many compensations with regard 
to climate should suffice te silence the grumbler. 
Consider, too, what an edyantage it is to have a climate 
changeable enough to bo talked about. It smoothes the 

tween the draw.ng-room and the dinner-table. 

the and irretrievable poverty that 
lands a family in » wo"khouse the compensation is 
not obvious to me, unless it be in the comfort of feel- 
ing that the lowest depth has been reached ; but there 
is surely pleasure mixed with the anxiety that 
accompanies a small and uncertain income. The little 
cares of acquisition and saving enhance, I think, the 
zest of early married life, and small successes in the 
striving days of youth give an exhilaration unknown in 
later and more prosperous days. Again, the man who 
lives in a great house with large grounds wonders how 
another can be happy in a cottage ; but the cottager 
has fewer responsibilities and cares, and there is more 
pleasure to be gained in a small garden which he 
can make beautiful with his own hands than in one 
ruled by that most arrogant of despots,a head gardener. A 
lover of the country is doomed by what may seem a harsh 
fate to live in London. The “ sweet security of streets” which 
delighted Charles Lamb, the roar of busy life in the Strand and 
Fleet-street which gave so much pleasure to Dr. Johnson, give 
no pleasure to him. He longs for the sight of mountains, for 
the sound of waterfalls, for the scent of flowers, and for the 
seclusion of the forest; but would he love Nature so well if, 
like the rural liver, he were always in her presence? And 
the countryman has his compensation also. He is never 
one of a crowd, his life is more peaceful, he will be known 
probably to fewer people than the Londoner; but, living 
generally in closer intimacy with his associates, he may be 
loved by more. Society sharpens the intelligence, gives 
polish, and shows a man his level; solitude, the “nurse of 
sense,” generally makes him more thoughtful and composed, 
less envious of others, and less ambitious— 


absolu‘ 


If from society we learn to live, 

Tis solitude should teach us how 
Neither state of life, therefore, is without its compensations. 
Health is justly considered one of the greatest of earthly 
blessings. The poet Gay says :— 


to die. 


Nor love, nor honour, wealth nor power, 

Can give the heart a cheerful hour 

When health t lost, 
But this is altogether untrue. The loss of health is not an 
unmitigated evil, and some of the happiest people I know are 
chronic invalids. Pain itself, unless it be very severe, brings 
compensation with it, for no one who has not suffered knows 
how to sympathise with cthers. And pain is so closely linked 
to pleasure that a healthily constituted nature willingly 
accepts both. There is pain in the arduous labours of ex- 
plorers like Livingstone and Stanley ; there is pain combined 
with enjoyment in all heroic efforts. Stephenson relates that 
the navvies in his day preferred the most dangerous tasks ; 
in the excitement of the peril they found enjoyment, and 
the risks gladly incurred by Alpine climbers illustrate the 
same principle. So doce the sacrifice which we make will- 
ingly for those we love, and we may see it also in the 
sublime truth that it is ncre blessed to give than to 


receive. 
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THE NITI FIELD 
The Thibetan frontier of India, 
adjoins Nepaul, has lately been disturbed by marauding raids. 
To chastise the offending tribes, in November last a small 
military force, commanded by Major ©. Pulley, of the Ist 
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“FATHER” OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

The late Mr. Christopher Rice Mansel Talbot. M.P., of Penrice 

Castle, near Swansea, and of Margam, Port Talbot, Glamorgan- 


THE 


M.P. FOR MID*GLAMORGANSHIRE FROM 1830 TO 1890. 
shire, was not only the senior member of the House of 
Commons—though not the oldest man—but had represented 
virtually the same constituency from 1830 to 1890. He was 
born in 1803, son of Mr. Thomas Mansel Talbot of Margam, 
by a daughter of the second Earl of Ilchester, and was elected 
for the county of Glamorgan in 1830, but since the division 
of the county has been M.P. for Mid-Glamorganshire. He 
married, in 1835,a daughter of the first Earl of Glengall : this 
lady died in 1846. Mr. Talbot was Lord Lieutenant of the 
county. He was a Liberal in politics, but did not support Mr. 
Gladstone's Irish Government Bill. His taste for scientific 
studies was attested by his being a Fellow of the Linnean 
Society and of the Royal Society. The portrait is from a 
photograph by Messrs. Boning and Small, 22, Baker-street. 


CLUB DINNER 
On Saturday, Jan. 25, Mr. J. L. Toole, who is going to 
Australia, was entertained, with Mr. W. Rignold, by the 
Savage Club, in the fine room of their new premises in 
Adelphi-terrace. The company at table numbered a hun- 
dred and twenty. Mr. G. A. Henty presided. Among 
those present were Sir F. Abel, Sir A. K. Rollit, Sir Somers 
Vine, Dr. Lennox Browne; Messrs. T. Woolner, R.A., 8. J. 
Solomon, H. Vos, J. Fulleylove, H. Blackburn, E. J. Goodman, 
Walter Wren, Bronson Howard, Spielman, J. K. Jerome, W. J. 
Jeaffreson, D. Godfrey, C. Collette, W. Tegetmeier, and other 
well-known members of the club. In returning thanks when 
his health was drunk, Mr. Toole promised to tell the steward— 
with whom he expected to spend most of the voyage to Aus- 
tralia—what good fellows the Savages were. He only hoped 
that the New Zealand savage who was to sit on the ruins of 
London Bridge, and whose acquaintance he was going to make, 
would prove half as good a chap as one of these Gavages. He 
liked acting, and meant to go on acting, though many induce- 
ments had been held out to him to leave the stage. ‘There was 
great cheering, and Mr. Rignold next had to make a speech. 
A couple of recitations which he gave later on were among the 
best of the evening, which was certainly not lacking in 
musical and dramatic talent. It was one of the liveliest of 
the Savage festivities. 
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AMERICA REVISITED 


BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
A LOOK ROUND NEW YORK IN THE SNOW. 
A fall of snow in London which is not immediately removed 
from the streets results in a general journalistic attack upon 
the vestries. ‘These public bodies, asa rule, deserve much of 
the censure that is lavished upon them, but not, we venture to 
think, in regard to their treatment of a snowstorm. We are 
told over again how well they manage these things 
in America, while at the time this praise is modified 
somewhat the reflection that the United being 
accustomed to serious wintry visitations, have, of 
adapted their street organisations to the strain and of 
their weather. They have done nothing of the kind. Boston 
is one of the few cities in America where the snow is tackled 
hy the city authorities with anything like an earnest intention 
of clearing it away. : 
is true that American snowstorms, like many other 
things on the other side of the Atlantic, are on a much larger 
scale than anything within our English experiences. ‘lhe 
blizzard which struck New York some two or three years as 
will be within the remémbrance of our readers, when the city 
was simply blockaded and practically sealed up for almost a 
Wee k. Nobody could leave New York : nobody could enter it 
for several days, except under the most tremendous difficulties. 
People went to bed at night with the city in its usual tranquil 
and open condition, to awake the next morning in a city of ice 
and snow ; not a quiet downfall such as muffles the London 
streets once in a way during the winter, but with snow 
that had drifted up to the bedroom windows, and had 
arrested much of the traffic en both in the streets, on 
the railways, and on the rivers. There was no moving for it, 
and before noon quite large sums had been paid for the 
privilege of getting about in vans or vehicles of any kind 
that by dint of weight of horseflesh and energy of 
drivers could be got from one street to another. Many 
persons outside the city were smothered in the snow. 
This, of course, was an exceptional incident. Never- 
theless, at least once a year, and frequently oftener, 
New York is under the despotic dominion of such bitter 
winter weather. 

It fell to the lot of the present writer to visit the 
United States during one of the hardest winters that 
had been known for years throughout the country. 
There were storms on sea and land, storms of rain and 
snow and wind, followed by frosts that closed the great 
rivers and made even Lake Michigan solid for ica-boats 
a dozen or twenty miles out. The South Jersey coast 
was strewn with wreckage ; railway tracks were swept 
away. At Cape May the principal pier was destroyed ; 
the sea demolished the piles of Coney Island's iron 
piers ; at Longbranch cottages were undermined by the 
water and their contents carried out to sea; the 
dancing-platform and piazza of the Grand Union ‘Hotel 
at Rockaway Beach were washed away ; terrific winds 
blew over Boston and New England. New York City 
was no exception to the general inclemency of the 
weather. 

One storm of this kind is, of course, very much like 
another. The Sketches from New York which appear 
in this week’s J//ustrated London News were made a 
few weeks ago, during the last of the closing winter's 
experiences. Broadway is one of the most picturesque 
streets in the world. Its architecture is as varied as 
the merchandise in its shops. Paris, London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, are suggested in its business 
premises, hotels, shops, telegraph offices, and drinking- 
saloons; but it has many characteristic individualities 
that belong alone to the United States, and more 
particularly to New York. Its swinging signs and 
overhanging commercial affiches, prosaic as their inten- 
tions may be, are undoubtedly picturesque, and the 
vehicular traffic is in curious contrast with that of an 
Englishcity. ‘The New York omnibus is a peculiarly 
painted and bedizened construction, which is as novel 
to the English traveller as are the trolleys, waggons, 
and buggies that compete with it for room in the busy 
roadway. 

The telegraph-post, which is graphically illustrated 
in one of the panels of our full-page, is a characteristic 
of all American cities, but strikes one as being more out 
of place in New York than anywhere else. It seems 
to link with its civilisation the primitive life of the 
backwoods. It is a mere scaffold-pole. sometimes not 
even stripped of its bark, not even trimmed as carefully 
as the ordinary telegraph-poles which may be seen along 
the English highways. It is possible, however, that the 

long line of these supports of the overhead wires along Broad- 
way adds somewhat to the picturesque aspect of the thorough- 
fare. Unfortunately, of late these constructions have been 
the cause of many fatal accidents in New York. The Sketch 
of a workman perched up aloft amid the surrounding wires 
represents a familiar fact in the Empire City, and, during 
wind and snowstorms, horses and drivers in the street often 
come to grief amid the electric telegraph débris. 

There is one delightful feature of winter in America. Tie 
activity of the storm being concluded, there follow the bright- 
ness of sunshine and blue skies. It may be twenty degrees 
below zero, yet you may have a glorious stretch of the blue 
heavens above you, the sun shining upon the icy roadways as 
radiantly as if the earth were green and floral. But the city of 
New York makes no attempt todeal with the snow. The directors 
of the tramways keep their course clear by dint of unceasing 
attention. Beyond this, the snow remains where it falls, laying 
with the accompanying frost stratum upon stratum of icy pave- 
ment upon the sidewaiks, where it remains until the winter 
is over, to be developed into a world of slush and mud in 
February or March. There is not in the worst-governed town 
of England anything to compare with the miseries of the New 
York streets during a thaw. The wonder of it all is that after 
a little time, when you have become accustomed to the general 
outdoor wretchedness, one day, all of a sudden, it is changed. 
Irom an English point of view there is not even a suggestion of 
spring. One day it is wintry slush and mud, with all sorts of 
damp and biting chills in the air; the next day it is summer. 

JOSEPH HATTON. 
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The London County Council have resolved. by a small 
majority, to instruct a committee to report as to the acquiring 
of a suitable site for a council chamber and offices. 

Sir Edward Guinness has contributed £100 to the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Bournemouth, in celebration of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales on Jan. 16. Sir Edward accompanied his 
Royal Highness from Canford Manor. 

Dr. Spark, the borough organist of Leeds, has been placed 
on the Civil List for a life pension of £50 per annum, in 
recognition of his services to musical art, especially in the 
North of England. 
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1. A rough road for the mule transport. 2. The camp at Bamplas, 14,153 ft. above sea-level. 3. Camp at Surai Thota. t. Crossing the Marehauk Pass; the first glimpse of Thibct. 


WITH THE NITI FIELD FORCE ON THE ROAD TO THE THIBETAN FRONTIER. 


FROM SKETCHES BY MAJOR C. PULLEY, 3rd GOORKHAS, COMMANDING THE FORCE 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE FLOWER-FARM. 


OLAND, startled out of sleep by the sudden feeling of 

danger which always seizes us in a strange bed—except 

a bed at an inn—sat up and looked around him. His 

room was small and low and simply furnished. He 
was lying on a feather-bed of the old-fashioned kind; the 
bedstead was of wood, but without curtains. He presently 
remembered where he was. On Samson Island. The guest 
of a child—a girl of fifteen. 

He sprang out of bed and threw open the window. His 
room was over the porch. ‘The fragrance of the lemon verbena- 
tree arose like steam from a hay-stack, and filled his chamber. 
Below him, and beyond the garden, the geese waddled on the 
green, the ducks splashed in the pond, and in the farmyard 
Peter walked about slowly, carrying a pitchfork in his hands, 
but, apparently, for amusement rather than use, as if it had 
been a Court sword. 

He looked at his watch. It was half past seven. At this 
time in London he would have been still in the first long 
slumber of the night. Now he was eager to be up and dressed, 
if only for a better understanding of the situation. To be the 
guest of a child has the freshness of novelty. But it is a 
situation which might lead to complications. Suppose a 
guardian, or a lawyer, or a cousin of some kind were to cross 
over in a boat and ask what he was doing there. And sup- 
pose he had no better reply than the plain truth—that this 
young lady had been so good as to invite him. Would a man 
go down to stay at a country house on the simple invitation of 
a schoolgirl? At the same time, this girl appeared to be the 
mistress of the establishment. There was an ancient lady— 
too old for superintendence—and there were servants. Well: 
if no guardian challenged his presence, why, then, for a 
single day—he must not stay more—it surely mattered little. 
The girl was butachild. Yet he must not stay longer. Perhaps 
they were not too well off: he must not be a burden. And, 
again, though the girl invited him to stay, she named no limit 
of time. She did not invite him to stay for a week or for a fort- 
night. Perhaps she expected him to go away that very morning. 

He proceeded, with somewhat thoughtful countenance, con- 
sidering these things, to dress, paying as much attention to his 
personal appearance as a young man should and an old man 
must. It is the privilege of middle-aged men to go slovenly if 
they please: no one regardeth him of middleage. While their 
locks are turning grey and their children are growing up they 
are in the thick of the day’s work, and they may disregard, if 
[Au Rights Reserved.) 
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they choose, the mysteries of the toilette. Apollo, however, 
must be as jealous about his apparel and adornment as the 
Graces themselves, who are always represented at the moment 
before the choice is made. A velvet jacket and a white waist- 
coat are trifles in themselves, but they become a youthful 
figure and a face which has finely cut features and is decorated 
with a promising silky beard, pointed withal, and the brown 
shading of a young moustache. Besides, he who is an artist 
thinks more than other young men about such things. Dress, 
to him, becomes costume. Colour has to be considered; such 
picturesqueness as is possible in modern fashion is aimed at; 
the artistic craving for fitness and beauty must be satisfied. 
Roland did what he could: and with his velvet coat, a 
clean white waistcoat, a crimson scarf, a good figure, and a 
handsome face, he was as handsome a youth of twenty-one as 
one is likely to find anywhere. 

Again, as he opened his door and began to descend the 
narrow stairs, there came over him that curious feeling of 
having been in the place before. He had felt it in the evening 
when Armorel played ‘‘ Dissembling Love.’’ Now he felt it 
again. And when he stood in the porch he seemed to remem- 
ber standing there once, long ago—long ago—but how long 
he could not tell; nor, as happened to him before, could he 
remember what had happened on that occasion. 

Armorel herself was in the garden looking for some flowers 
for the breakfast-table. She gréeted him with a smile of 
welcome and a friendly grasp of the hand. There was also 
a look of kindly solicitude on her face which would have suited 
a chatelaine of forty years. Had he slept well? Had he 
really been provided with everything he wanted? Was there 
anything at all lacking? If so, would he speak to Chessun ? 
Breakfast, she said, leaving him in the garden, would be 
served in a few minutes. 

Would he speak to Chessun? Then, it seemed as if she 
meant him to stay another night. What should he do? 

Then Armorel came back. 

‘ Breakfast is quite ready,’’ she said. ‘‘Come in, Roland 
Lee. Itis a beautiful morning. There is a fresh breeze and 
asmooth sea. We can go anywhere this morning. I have 
spoken to Peter, and he will be ready to go with us in an hour 
orso. I think we may even get out to Scilly and Maiden 
sower.’’ 

Yes; the morning was bright and the sky was clear. In 
the golden sunshine of September the islets across the water 
showed like creations of a poet’s dream. 

Roland drew a deep breath of admiration. ‘‘ Everybody,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ ought to come to Scilly and to stay a long time.”’ 
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He turned from the view to the girl beside him. She had 
changed her blue flannel dress for a daintier and a prettier 
costume—think not that there are no shops at Hugh Town—of 
grey nun’s cloth, daintily embroidered in frent. Still at her 
throat she wore ared flower, and round her neck clung the 
golden torque found in the old King’s grav Her dark eyes 
glowed: her lips were parted in a smile; her cheek showed the 
dewy bloom that some girls, fortunate above their sisters, can ex- 
hibit when they first appear in the morning: herlong tresses were 
now tied up and confined ; she looked as if she had just stepped 
forth from her chamber, fresh from her sleep. No one cer- 
tainly could have guessed that she had been up since six: nor 
that the fish which had been hissing in the frying-pan, and were 
now lying meekly side by side in a dish on the breaktast-table, 
were of her own catching. An hour's sitting in the boat off 
Samson Ledge with hook and line had procured this splendid 
contribution to the morning banquet. Fish fragrant with the 
salt sea; fish that had not been packed tight in boxes, nor 
travelled in railway trains, nor been slapped about on counters, 
nor been packed in ice: fish that can never lie on a London 
table—these were set out before Roland’s hungry gaze 

The ancient dame did not appear. ‘The two breakfasted, 
as they had supped, together. I do not know how or where 
Armorel learned the art and practice of hospitality, but cer- 
tainly she showed a true feeling in the matter of feeding 
especially at breakfast. First, the table was decorated with 
the autumn leaves of the bramble—crimson, yellow, purple 
few, indeed, know how beautiful a table may be made when 
decorated with these leaves. ‘There were also a few late 
flowers from the garden; but not many The coffee was 
strong, the milk hot and thick, the bread and butter home- 
made, like the beer of yester eve: the ham was cured by 
Chessun: the eggs were collected by Armorel: she had also 
with her own hands made the jam and the cake. 

Armorel sat behind the cups with as much ease as if she 
had been accustomed from infancy to entertain young gentle- 
men at breakfast. She was serious over her task, and poured 
out the coffee as if it was something precious, not to 
be wasted or carelessly administered, which is the spirit in 
which all good food should be approached. She did not ask 
any questions, nor did she talk much, during the banquet. 
Perhaps she had an instinctive perception of the great truth 
that breakfast, which is taken at the beginning of the day 
the sacred day, with all its possibilities and its chances of 
what may happen; the fateful day, which alone and unaided 
may change the whole course and current of a life 
approached with a becoming gravity. At breakfast the man 
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** Well—all these stone enclosures on the 
farm. We grew things and ate them, I 
suppose Perhaps we sold them But we were then poor, I 
know, and now we have no more trouble.’ 
Lbehind the farmhouse on the slope of the hill 
fn ries of little fields followimg one after 
1¢ quit small mere patches, 
garden of ordinary size, and they were 
shut in by high hedges, so that they looked 
with the lids off. Some of the hedgcs were of 

. growing thick and close; some of with its red 

ywers veronica, its purple blessom like heads of 
bulrush; some of the service-tree; and some, but not many, 
of tamarisk, its pink bunches of blossom all displayed at this 
time of the vear. But the fields were brown and bare, 
and had nothing at all giowing in them, except a few patches 
of gladiolus now dying. beyond these fields, however, there 
were others of larger area, with ruder hedges formed by 
laths, reeds, wooden palings, and stone walls. ‘These were 
enclosed, and partly sheltered for the growth of vegetables. 
are fields,”’ enid Armorel. ‘* At this time of 
year there is nothing to show you. Our harvest begins in 
January and lasts till May, but February and March are our 
best there is Pcter with a young man from 
Bryher, planting bulbs for next year: they are taken up every 
three years and replanted.”’ 

Peter, in fact, was at work. He was superintending—a 
form of work which he found to suit h’m best—-while the 
young man from Bryher, who looked more than half sailor, 
with a broad Jong-handled spade, was leisurely turning over 
the light sandy soil and laying in the bulbs side by side out of 
a great basket 
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isy form cf agriculture,”’ said Rolcn 1. 
There is nothing to do after this until 
the flowers are picked. But sometimes a cold wind will come 
from the north and will kill a whole field full of 
blossoms -- in spite of all our hedges. That is a terrible loss. 
When everything goes well, we cut the flowers, pack them in 
boxes, carry them over to the Port, and next morning they are 
sold in Loncon—eh! and all over the country, in every big 
town 

**T shall never again behold a daffodil in February,’’ said 
Roland, ‘* without thinking of Samson. You have lent a new 
association to the spring flowers. Henceforth they will bring 
back this glorious view of sea and islands, grey and black rocks, 
the splendid sunshine and the fresh breeze—and,’’ he added, 
with a winning smile and deferential eyes, ‘‘ the Lady of 
Lyonesse : ; 
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At the back of the house was an orchard, through which 
they presently passed. Like the flower-fields, it was protected 
by a high hedge of elm. But the apple-trees looked like the 
olives of Trovence : every one seemed in the last decay of age 
They were twisted and dwerfish ; the branches grew in queer 
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*Well—but I asked 3 she replied with a little 
irritation, ‘‘ and you said you would You asked if 
anybody could stay on the island.”’ 

* Yes, of He did not explain that at 
thought the place was ¢ lging-house. The mistak as 
unnatural; but he explain. ‘‘I oug 
known,’’ he said QlJueen of Samson 
a Princess g your Majesty t 
the ignorance of a traveller from torcign parts.” 
Justinian and Peter manage the farm Doreis 
Chessun manage the hou There is no one to ask,’’ 
added simply, ** what I am doing.’’ 

She said this with a touch of sadnes 
cousin nobody ¢’ 
cousins. They live in London, I believe. 
One of them went away in the Long Wars, and became a 
purser in the Navy. After that he was purveyor for the Fleet, 
and was made a Knight. He was my grandfather's cousin, 
so I suppose he is dead by this time, but I dare say he has left 
children.”’ 

** You are very lonely, Armorcl.’’ 

**T had three brothers ; but the 
mother, three brothers, all Crowned 
Agncs. That was ten years ago, when I w: 
and did not know what it meant. All our mi 
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**No, Armorel. I can believe a ¢reat’ deal, 
cannot believe.’’ 

‘And so, you see, 
invite you to stay here 

** There is not, in reality, Aimorel, 
vou did not know anything about me 

“Oh! but I saw you and talked with you.’ 

‘Yes; but that was not enough We do not ask people 
into our houses unless we know something about them.” 

** Tl could see that you were a ge ntleman.’’ 

‘You are very think so. Let me try to justify 
that belief. But, Armorel, seriously, there are thieves and 
rogues and wicked men in the world. Some of these may 
come to Scil’y. Do not ask another stranger. Believe me, it 
is dangerous. As for me, you have shown me your flower- 
farm and have entertained me hospitably, let me thank you 
and take my departure.”’ 

“Go away’ ‘Take your departure? Why?’ 
looked ready to cry. ‘* You have only just come. 
secn nothing.’’ 

** Do you really wish me to stay another night ? 

**Of course Ido. What is it, Roland Lee? You have got 
something on your mind. Why should you not stay ?”’ 

‘*T should like somebody,’? he replied weakly, ‘ to 
approve. If the Ancestress, or even Dorcas, or Chessun 
he rst lf. would approve ° 


alone. Why should I not 


T am quit 


any reason, except that 


good to 


Armorel 
You have 


ae Why, of course Dorcas approves. She s Lys it is the best 
thing in the world for me to have someone here to talk to. 
She said so yesterday evening, and again this morning.”’ 

** In that case, Armorel, and since it is so delightful here 
and so new—and since you are so kind: I will stay one more 
day.”’ 

He remembered his friend’s warning, aud the grumpiness 
which he showed on the way back. His conscience smote him, 
but not severely. He would be very careful. And, after all, 
she was but a child. He would just stay the one day and 
make a sketch or two. Then he would go away. 

** That is settled, then. One more day—or, peihaps, one 
more week, or a month, or a year,’’ she said, laughing. ‘* And 
now, before Peter is ready, I must leave you for ten minutes, 
because I have to make a cake for your tea this evening. As 
for dinner, we shall have that in the boat, or on one of the 
islands. It is my business, you know, to make the puddings 
and the cakes.”’ 

** Armorel—you shall not. I would rather go without.”’ 

** You shall certainly not go without a cake. Why, I like 
to make things. It would be dull here, indeed, if I had not 
got things to do all day long.’’ 

**Do you not find it dull sometimes, even with things to 

do?”’ 
**Perhaps. Sometimes. I suppose we are all of us 
tempted to be discontented at times even when we have 
so many blessings as I enjoy.’’ Armorel was young enough, 
you sce, to talk the language of her nurses and serving- 
women. 

‘* How do you get through the day ?’ 

**T get up at six o'clock except in winter, when it is too 
dark. I have a run with Jack ufter breakfast: we run up the 
hill and down the other side—round Porth Bay, just to 
the waves beating on White Island Ledge, where you very 
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‘* Very nearly,’? Roland echoed. ‘‘ But for you.”’ 
**'Then we run up Bryher Hill and stand on the carn just 
for Jack to bark at the north wind.”’ 

‘Sometimes it rains.”’ 

‘Oh, yes—and sometimes it blows such a gale of wind 
that I could not stand on the carn fora moment. Thon I stay 
at home and make or mend something. There are always 
things to be made or mended. Then we are always wanting 
tores of some kind or other, and I have to go over to IIluch 
Town and buy them. At Hugh Town there are shops where 
they keep beautiful things—you can buy anything you want 
at Hugh Town. We cannot make pins and needles at liome, 
can wet Then we have dinner, and Granny is brought in. 
Sometimes she wakes up then, and gets lively, and knows 
everything that is going on. She will talk quite sensibly for 
an hour atatime. And I have my fiddle to practise. After 
tea, when the days are long enough, I go up on the hills again 
and wander about till dark.”’ 

* And do you never have any companions at all?’" le 
asked, with a curious, unreasoning, perfectly inexcusable touch 
of jealousy, because it could not matter to him even if all the 
young mcn of St. Mary’s and Bryher and Tresco and St. Martin's 
came over every Sunday to court this dainty damsel. Yet he 
did feel the least bit anxious. 

** Nevor any ¢ mpamons. Nobody ever comes here. They 
used to come, When Granny was still able to talk, in order to 
ask her advice. She was so wise, you sé e,” 

“And every evening you make music for the Ance; 
and the woithy Tryeth family ¢”’ 

‘Yes. And then I have supper and go to bed. 
by nine o’clock we are all asleep in the houre.”’ 

‘** It would be a monotonous life if you were older. But it 
is only a preliminary or a preparation to something elye. It is 
the overture, played in soft music, to the happy comedy ot 
your future life, Armorcl.”’ 

‘You mean to say something kind,”’ 
my life must scem dull to you.”’ 
cannot always live on lovely skies and sunlit scas 
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and enchanted islands.”’ 
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ths only one. He knows 


more talk would 
but he is 


seems to me that a little 
talks very well, to be sure ; 
quantities of wrecks. It would 
astonish you to hear him tell of the wrecks he has seen 
Dorcas talks very little now, she lost all he 
teeth. Ches-un is a silent woman, because she ’s always been 
kept under by her mother. And Peter’s not a talkative boy, 
because he’s always becn kept under both by his father aud 
his mother. Besides, he got that nasty fall which made all his 
hair fall off. You can’t wonder if he thinks about that a good 
deal. And they are all getting old.”’ 
“Yes. ‘They seem to be getting very old indeed. Some 
ay they will follow the example of other old people and 
vanish. Then, Armorel, you will be like Robinson Crusce or 
Alexander Selkirk.’’ 
‘LT know all about 
on Juan Feimandez, 
Stradling of the Cinque 


because has 


Alexander Selkirk. He lived alone 
having been put ashore by Captain 
Ports. He had been four ycars 
and four months on the island when Captain Woodes 
Rogers found him. He was clothed in goat-skin. Il 
built two-huts with Pimento trees, and covered them with long 
grass and lined them with the skin of goats. He made fire ly 
rubbing iwo sticks together on his knee. And he lived ly 
catching You mean, Roland Lee,’’ she said, with 
great seriousness, ‘* that day or other all there old 
people will die—my great-grandmother, Justinian, Dorcas, 
and even Peter and Chessun, and that then I shall be alone 
on the island. That would be terrible. But it will not happen 
in that way. I am sure it will not, because it would be so very 
terrible. We are in the Lord’s hand, and it will not be 
allowed.”’ 

The young man coloured, and dropped his eyes. There 
certainly was not a single girl of all those whom he knew in 
London who could have said such a thing so simply and so 
sincerely. Not the youngest girl fresh from the most religious 
teaching could say such a tling. Yet they go to church a 
good deal oftener than Armorel, whose chances were only once 
a week, and then only when the weather was fine. ‘This it is 
to be a Scillonian, and to belicve what you hear in church. 
Roland had no reply to make. Hven to hint that faith so 
simple and so complete was rare would have been cruel and 
wicked. 

** Yon have quoted Woodes Rogers,”’ 
‘Have you read that good old navigator ? 
a great deal. It is not often that one finds a girl quoting from 

Woodes Rogers.”’ 

“Oh! no. Ido not read much. 
of books ; but I only read the voyages. 
of them. Voodes Rogers, Shelvoc ke, Commodore Anscn, 
Wallis, Carteret, and Cook—and more besides. I like Caiterct 
best, because his ship was so small and so crazy, and his men 
so few and so weak, and yet he would keep on traversing the 
ocean as long as he could, and discovered a great decal mere 
than his Commander, who cowardly deserted him.”’ 

‘* There are other things in the world besides voyagcs 
other books.”’ 

**T learned the other things at school. There was 
graphy—the world is only the Scilly Islands spread out big. 
And history, too. You would be surprised to find what a lot 
of English history there is that belongs to Scilly. Quecn 
Elizabeth built the Star 'ert—you ’ve seen the Star Fort on the 
Garrison. ‘There is Charles the First's Castle, on Tresco, all 
in ruins; and, down below it, Cromwell’s Castle, which I will 
show you. And Charles II. stayed here. Oh! and there was 
the Spanish Armada—I must not forget that, because of my 
greut-great-grandfather, three hundred years ago—who was 
wrecked here.’’ 

** How was that?’ 

‘* He was a Captain or officer of some kind on board one of 
the Spanish ships ; his name was Don Hernando Mureno. After 
the Armada was defeated and driven away, some of the ships 
came down the Irish Seca, andamong them his ship. And she ran 
ashore on one of the Outer Islands—I think on Maiden Bower. 
How manv were saved I cannot tell you: but some were, and 
among them Don Hernando Mureno himself. Hestayed here, and 
never wanted to goawayany more, but married a Scillonian and 
lived out his life on Bryher and is buried in the old church at 
St. Mary’s, where I could show you his grave and the head- 
stone, though the letters are all gone by this time. I have 
his sword still, and I will show it to you. One of my grand- 
fathers married his granddaughter. They say I take afte1 
the Spanish side.’’ 

** You are a true Castilian, Armorel. 
happen to be an Andalusian or a Biscayan.’ 

** Do you think I ought to read the other books ? ’’ she asked 
him anxiously. ‘‘If you really think so I will try. I will, 
really.”’ 

I suppose that no young man—not even the most hardcned 
lecturer at Newnham—ever becomes quite indifferent to the 
spectacle of Venus entrusting the care of hcr intellect to a 
young philosopher. It is a moving spectacle, and still nove l. 
It makes a much more beautiful picture than that of Venus 
handing over the care of her soul to the Shaven and Shorn. 
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he said prese ntly. 
I suppese you read 


There is a bookease full 
There is a whole row 
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Roland coloured. He felt at once the responsibility ani the 
delicacy of the task thus offered him. 

** We will look into the shelves,’’ 
the Ancestress no longer reads ?”’ 

‘* She never learned to read at all. She can neither read 
nor write: yet there was never anyone who knew so much. 
She could cure all diseases, and the people came over here 
from all the islands for her advice. Dorcas knows a vreat 
deal, but she does not know the half or the quarter of her 
mistress’s knowledge.’’ 

** Armorel ’’—Roland knocked out the ashes of his pipe—‘“ I 
think you want—very badly—someone to advise you.”’ 

‘** Will you advise me, Roland Lee ?”’ 

** Child ’”’—he slowly got up—‘‘all my life, so far, I have 
been looking for someone to advise and help myself. You 
must not lean upon a reed. Come—let us seck Peter the boy, 
aud launch the ship and go forth upon our voyage about this 
sea of many islands. Perchance we may discover Circe upon 
one of them—unless you are yourself Circe, and I shall pre- 
sently find myself transformed—but you are too good to turn 
me into anything except a prince or a poet. And we may 
light upon St. Brandan’s Land ; or we may find Judas Iscariot 
floating on that island of red-hot brass: or we may chance on 
Andromeda and witness the battle of Perseus and the dragon: 
or we may find the weeping Ariadne—everything is possible 
on an island.’’ 

‘**Roland Lee,” said the girl, ‘‘ you are talking like your 
friend Dick Stephenson. Why do you say such extravagant 
things ¥ This is the island of Samson, and I am nothing in the 
world but Armorel Rosevean.”’ 

To be continued. 
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MR. STANLEY’S LATEST 
DISCOVERIES. 
“TIE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON,” 


The geographical discoveries made by Mr. H. M. Stanley's 
expedition in its route, accompanied by Emin Pasha, to the 
south of Lake Albert Nyanza, and west of Victoria Nyanza, 
through a region previously unexplored, are the latest addition 
to our knowledge of the wonderful interior of what has been 
called the “ Dark Continent.” ‘They are of much scientific 
interest, apparently solving the question of the true source of 
the Upper White Nile, or rather of its western branch flow- 
ing through the Albert Nyanza—the eastern branch coming 
from the Victoria Nyanza—while they reveal also the 
position of the southern lake, hitherto vaguely spoken 
of as the “Muta Nzigé,” but henceforth named Lake 
Albert Edward Nyanza. in honour of the Prince of Wales. 
‘The land between the Albert Edward Nyanza and the Victoria 
Nyanza, with a central line from north to south about the 31st 
degree of east longitude, rises into lofty mountain ranges. A 
few of their high summits, which had been only seen at a 
distance by Mr. Stanley in December 1887 and May 1888, were 
then named Mount Gordon Bennett, Mount Edwin Arnold, and 
Mount Lawson; and these are marked in the map of Central 
Africa published by Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston in 18838. 
In June last year, many months after his distant sight of 
those mountains from the southern extremity of Lake Albert 
Nyanza, Mr. Stanley, with his second in command, Lieutenant 
Stairs, R.E., the expedition having travelled southward through 
the Unyoro country, crossing the Semliki River, and approach- 
ing the mountains through the valley of Awamba, were 
enabled to gain a nearer acquaintance with this remarkable 
feature of a region hitherto unknown. 

Mr. Stanley’s letter of Aug. 17, 1889, to:the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society clearly describes the physical conformation 
of the vast trough, or subsidence of the earth's surface, 230 
miles long, containing the Albert Edward Nyanza, with the 
plains on its shores, the Semliki River valley, and the Albert 
Nyanza; he also describes the Ruwenzori range of mountains, 
rising above the Semliki valley; and he considers them 
identical with what the ancients called “The Mountains of 
the Moon.” This name is mentioned by Scheabeddin, an Arab 
geographer of the fifteenth century, who says that the Nile 
takes its rise from those mountains, a little south of the 
Equator ; which is now proved to be the fact, so far a3 the 
western branch of the Upper White Nile is concerned. 

Lieutenant Stairs, the only member of the Emin Pasha 
telief Expedition who actually ascended Ruwenzori to the 
heitht of 10,677 ft., on June 6, 1889, has favoured us with the 
sketch of *'The Mountains of the Moon,” which is represented 
in our Extra Supplement Large Engraving. The following 
comment or description is written by Lieutenant Stairs :— 

* For centuries the sources of the Nile have been wrapped 
in mystery. Many attempts to reach the southernmost foun- 
tains have failed. We have been able to add a great deal to 
our knowledge of the Nile sources, and have discovered a 
range of mountains to the §S.S.E. of the Albert Nyanza Lake 
stretching away to the southwards and westwards, and then 
east again in a decidedly crescent-like form. ‘The name given 
to the highest points of the range is Ruwenzori, though by 
different tribes it goes by different names. 

“The scenery afforded by these mountains, as one passes by 
their feet, is Most splendid : deep valleys of an intense dark- 
ness run up from the forest beneath. A distinguishing feature 
of the range is the clear and well-defined character of the bhill- 
tops: almost invariably on the southern side these are of a 
conical shape, with extremely steep slopes, some of them 
being quite 45 deg. in steepness. The lower spurs and gullies 
are covered with ordinary forest growth, up to a height of 
some 6000 or 7000 ft.; above this there is generally a forest 
of bamboo going up to 9500 or 10,000 ft.; above this, again, for 
another 1500 ft. of altitude, the hillsides are covered with 
tree-heath, and all above this is bare rock and earth 
to the summits. A peculiarity to be observed in this 
range is the intense depth of the ravines or gullics 
between the spurs of the hills. Though the streams start 
from almost the summit, still they have very little 
fall, comparatively, as their channels appear to be cuit 
right into the heart of the mountains; in some places the 
ravines down which these streams flow are quite 6000 or 
7000 ft. deep. The height of the highest point of the range 
is about 17,000 ft., with about 2000 ft. above the snow-line. 

“The country at the foot of the range is among the most 
fertile passed through by us. Bananas, Indian corn, beans, and 
matama are the chief products of the natives.” 

The position of Ruwenzori, as shown in Mr. E. G. Raven- 
stein’s new map, “ Stanley in Africa,” published by Messrs. G. 
Philip and Son, is within less than one degree north of the 
equator, and in the thirtieth degree of east longitude. The 
mountain range to which it belongs, parallel with the 
Semliki River, which is the outlet of Lake Albert Edward 
Nyanza and the most southerly feeder of the Nile, extends 
in a south-west direction from a point of the Unyoro table- 
land opposite the south end of Lake Albert Nyanza, and is 
about ninety miles in length. It is remarkable that these 
mountains, nearly 18,000 ft. high, with snow-covered peaks, 
were not visible to Sir Samuel Baker, who supposed the Albert 
Nyanza to extend hundreds of miles farther south. 
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THE LATE MR. A. CRAIG SELLAN, M.P. 
The death of this gentleman, on Jan. 16, has deprived the 
Ilouse of Commons of an able and useful member. Mr. 
Alexander Craig Sellar, born in 1835, was son of the late Mr. 
Patrick Sellar of Westfield, Morayshire, and was educated at 
tugby and at Balliol College, Oxford, where he graduated in 
1858. He was called to the Scotch Bar in 1862. He was 
appointed Assistant Commissioner to the Education (Scotland) 
Commission in 1864, and was legal secretary to the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland from 1870 to 1874. Mr. Craig Sellar 
was a member of the Truck Act Commission (1870). He un- 
successfully contested Devonport in the Liberal interest in 
1830, but was returned for the Haddington Burghs in August 
1382. At the general election in November 1885 he was 
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THE LATE MR. ALEXANDER CRAIG SELLAR, M.?. 


returned for the Partick Division of Lanarkshire. On the 
introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill he declared 
himself in favour of supporting the Union, and was again 
returned for Partick at the ensuing general election. Mr. 
Craig Sellar was one of the Deputy Chairmen of “ Ways and 
Means” in the House of Commons, and will be remembered 
for his persevering efforts to decentralise the work of Parlia- 
ment as regards Private Bills, and his scheme for appointing 
a kind of “ roving commission ” to visit different parts of the 
country, at stated times, to consider measures affecting local 
interests. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 
FINE ART SOCIETY. 

On more than one occasion Mr. Fulleylove has given us oppor- 
tunity to speak of his style and work, but we have scarcely till 
now appreciated the force of the former and the delicacy of the 
latter. In his views of Cambridge now being exhibited (148, 
New Bond-street) Mr. Fulleylove seems to have found in Cam- 
bridge more spots congenial to his taste than even in the more 
copious opportunities offered by the sister University. It may 
be said, we hope, without wounding any susceptibilities, that, 
while Oxford is the more attractive city, and fuller of beautiful 
memorials of the past scattered through its midst, it contains 
no one spot in which so much architectural beauty, enhanced 
by that of the surrounding scene, as in the bit where Trinity, 
King’s, and St. John’s meet. “Fountain Court” (15 and 22), 
at King’s; “The Great Court of Trinity” (21 and 29); the 
“Bridge of Sighs” (20); and Wren’s bridge (39) at John’s 
are gems in themselves, and Mr. Fulleylove has done 
full justice to the originals. Without the least pedantry 
or stiffness he renders the delicate work of which these 
buildings are such interesting examples, and he throws over 
each scene that rich sunny haze well known to those who have 
visited Cambridge in summer time. Those unique specimens 
of an earlier architecture—the “ Gate of Virtue” (31) and the 
“Gate of Honour” (37) at Caius College—with their quaint 
symbolism, are as sympathetically portrayed as that triumph 
of the Perpendicular style “ King’s Chapel ” (23), of the interior 
of which we have an excellent rendering in Mr. Fuileylove's 
softest tones. To those who know and have learnt to appreciate 
the beauties of Cambridge, this exhibition will offer varied 
attraction and interest, and each according to his taste will be 
able to linger over the rich colouring of Queen's and St. John’s— 
which alone stand immediately on the river; the slightly 
Gothic buildings of Clare (18); the sunny sweep of the 
“Gardens at Downing” (28), down to that most modern of 
all the Cambridge buildings, the “ Fitzwilliam ” (52), on which 
the architect Basevi lavished his care and thought—giving 
proof to the world how classical architecture could, without 
degradation, be adapted to modern requirements and thought. 

The Riviera drawings, which happily occupy a room apart, 
are evidence rather of Mr. Fulleylove’s skilful draughtsmanship 
than of his sympathy with the bright colours of the “Sunny 
South.” It must, however, be borne in mind that these draw- 
ings were originally made for a series of illustrations in 
monochrome, and it is, therefore, rather by the architectural 
features of the Musée de Longchamp (74) at Marseilles, the 
Paglione (81) at Nice, or the Villa Doria (86) at Genoa, that 
we should jadge of the artist’s skill. But attention will 
always be aroused by views of the spots along that coast 
associated with the tragedy of Shelley’s life, and it is 
therefore with pleasure that we find included in the series 
not only the Castle of Lerici (103), to which Shelley and 
Byron so often rode and walked, but his house near Spezia, 
the Casa Magni (102), and the spot on the shore near Via 
teggio (104) where Trelawny superintended the burying of 
the bodies of Shelley and his friend Williams, after they had 
been washed ashore. 

MESSRS. DOWDESWELLS’ GALLERIES. 

A collection of water-colour drawings at these galleries 
(160, New Bond-street) deserves to attract notice, as much 
on account of the excellence of the work as of the sub- 
jects depicted. While Ireland is on everybody's lips, very 
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few can bring cven the smallest serap of Ireland Lefore 
their eves; and those few probably draw their impressions 
from the wilds of Donegal or the wastes of Connemara. But 
these districts, beautiful as they are, form part of only 
the fringe of Ireland, and those who would know what its 
softer side can show cannot do better than study it by the aid 
of Mr. Rickatson's sketches in the counties of Wicklow, Wex- 
ford, or Waterford. Not only has the artist found a new 
ground, but he shows that in Ireland there is to be found, 
apart from all grandeur and imposing scenery, a_pic- 
turesqueness not surpassed in our southern counties. ‘lhe 
“Bye-Road near Dungarvan” (4), with its rich timber 
overhanging the road, might compare, without discredit, 
with a Sussex lane; while the “ Roadside Cottage at Thone 
lagee” (29) shows that in county Wicklow the level of 
comfort does not fall below that of Surrey. The pictures 
which attract us most among the three score studies are the 
“ Reed-Bed near Waterford” (43) and the sketch for the same 
picture (39), in both of which we trace not only the careful 
student but the true lover of river-bank scenery; and these 
qualities are shown in many other works, notably in tle 
* Valley of the Blackwater” (49), “ Newrath Bridge” (37), and 
on the “Clone River” (56). In the view of Dunmore Harbou 
(48), a little cove nestling under green hills, of Courtown 
Harbour (61), and even that on the river Suir (51), close upon 
the town of Waterford, we look in vain for the bustle and 
eager life which would mark such places in Scotland or in 
England. There is a stillness, not so much of neglect—as in 
the case of the “ Evicted Farm ” (2)—asa of suspended anima- 
tion, about the scenes, and the want of some real vivifying 
power is felt throughout the country. Among other specimens 
worthy of attention, as indications of Mr. Rickatson’s powers, 
may be mentioned the sunset sketch near Wicklow (20), 
very strong in treatment; a turf bog (28), with the effect 
of a rich evening sky above ; the “Coming Spring” (%2), 
in which the drawing of the trees, always well done in Mi 
Rickatson’s work, displays a subtle power which may be 
developed in some remarkable fashion ; the view of Riverchapel 
(42), in the county of Wexford. which might 
Somersetshire village ; a farm on the banks of the Suir (45) 
the masterly view of Lismore Castle (47), and the blazing 
colours of autumn near Lismore (62). 

Mr. Rickatson is still a young man, three or four years 
only having elapsed since, as an Academy student, he obtained 
the unparalleled distinction of carrying off both the Turner 
and Creswick gold medals in the same year. His work then 
attracted the special notice of some people—and the result, so 
far as can be judged from the present exhibition, fully justifies 
their hopes and expectations. Mr. Rickatson has a strong 
hand, and paints with a certain uncompromising boldness 
subjects which he feels to be within his range and grasp; but 
he gives proof of his good sense as well as of his taste when, 
in approaching the beauties of the “ Vale of Avoca” (15), he 
shrouds them under the grey veil of early morn, instead of 
attempting to depict them as seen in the full blaze of sunlight. 


pass as na 


The rich treasures of the British Museum are being use- 
fully opened up and explained by Mr. Louis Fagan at the 
Steinway Hall, Portman-square. iIn the course of three 
lectures (Feb. 13, 20, and 25) Mr. Fagan proposes to give a 
sketch of the rise and progress of the British Museum—of 
which some of us scarcely past middle life can recollect as 
Montague House—to trace the gradual additions and rising 
importance of the collections — first those of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian antiquities; then those (prior in 
point of acquisition) of Greece and its cognate countries ; 
and finally, in the third lecture, to give some idea of the 
library, prints, and manuscripts which give to the British 
Museum an unrivalled position among the public galleries of 
the world. There is no one better fitted for his self-imposed 
task than Mr. Louis Fagan, whose valuable services in the 
Print Room of the British Museum extend over many years, 
and whose desire to lead the public to take a deeper interest 
in our great national institution is looked upon with favour 
by the trustees and heads of departments. ‘Ihe lectures will 
be illustrated by carefully prepared photographic repro- 
ductions, exhibited by means of the oxy-hydrogen light. 


The preachers at Westminster Abbey for February are: 
Sunday, 2nd, at ten a.m., Rev. E. C. Hawkins, Vicar of St. 
Bride's, Fleet-street ; at three p.m., the Dean. Sunday, 9th, 
at ten, Rev. H. B. Bromby, Vicar of St. John’s, Bethnal-green ; 
at three, Rev. J. M. Wilson, Head Master of Clifton College ; 
Sunday, 16th, at ten, Rev. J. W. Beeby, Vicar-Designate of All 
Saints’, North Dulwich; at three, the Dean of Gloucester. 
Sunday, 23rd, at ten, Rev. Dr. ‘Troutbeck ; at three, Rev. J. 
Norman Rowsell, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Eltham; at seven, 
Canon Fleming, Vicar of St. Michael's, Chester-square. Ash 
Wednesday, 19th, at three, Canon Duckworth. Monday, 24th 
(St. Matthias), at three, Rev. A. R. Scantlebury, Curate of 
Christ Church, Westminster. Sunday evening services will be 
held in the Choir, during Lent, at seven o'clock ; on the fi:st 
Sunday, Feb. 23, Canon Fleming will be the preacher. 








ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN FEBRUARY. 
(From the Illustrated London Almanac.) 


The Moon is near Saturn during the night common to the 5th and 6th, 
She rises on the 5th at 5h 20m pan. She is due south on the morning of the 
6th at 3 minutes after 1 a.m., and Saturn 9 minutes later, and will be to ih 
right of the planet almost throughout the night; the nearest approach will 
be at about 6h a.m. on the 6th. She is near, a little higher, atid to the right 
of Mars on the morning of the 12th, and to his left on the morning of the 
13th. She is near both Jupiter and Mercury on the morning of the 17th, 
Jupiter being very near the Moon, and Mercury a littl: higher and to the 
left of Jupiter; and she is near Venus on the morning of the loth, Ha 
phases or times of change are : , 
Full Moon on the 5th at 14 minutes after 1h in the morning 
51 


Last Quarter - 12th ,, 5 - 6 , afternoon 
New Moon e 1th ,, 28 o 10 morning 
First Quarter ,, 26th, 6 om 2 : aflernoon 
She is most distant from the Faith on the evening of the 2nd, and re st 
to it on the morning of the 18th. 
Mercury is a morning star, rising on the Ist at 7h Im a.an., or 40 minntes 


before the Sun; on the 5th at 6h 37m a.m., or 57 minutes before the Sun 
on the 10th at 6h 17ma.m., or lh 8m before the Sun; on the 15th at 6h 7m 
a.m., or Ih 9m before the Sun; on the 20th at 6h 4m a.m.,, or Th 3m before 
the Sun; on the 22nd at 6h 2m a.m., or 1h Im before the sun; on the 26th 
at 6h Im a.m., or 55 minutcs before the Sun; and on the last day 49 miuntes 
before the Sun. He is stationary among the stais on the luth, near th 
Moon on the 17th, in descending node and at his greatest western clonga 
tion (26 deg. 50 min.) on the 23rd, 

Venus rises on the Ist at 7h 37m a.m., or 4 minutes before the Sun: 
on the 11th at 7h 29m a.m., or 5 minutes after sunrise ; and she 
2ist at 5h 23m p.m., or at about the same time as the Sun ts. She is in 
aphelion on the 5th, in superior conjunction with tLe Sun on the Lith, and 
near the Moon on the 19th. 

Mars rises on the Ist at Ih 32m a.m.,on the 12th at lh 19m a.m., and on 
the 22nd at Ih6ma.m. He is in quadrature with the Sun on the 9th, and 
near the Moon on the 12th. 

Jupiter rises on the Ist at 6h 55m a.m., or 46 minutes before the Sun ; on 
the 10th at 6h 26m a.m., or 59 minutes before the Sun; and on the 20th at 
5h 53m a.m., or Ih 14m before the Sun, He is near the Moon on the 17th 

Saturn rises on the Ist at 6h 21m p.m. on the 10th at 5h 41m p.m., oF 
39 minutes after sunset ; on the 13th at 5h 28m p.m.. or 20 minutes after 
sunset: on the 16th he rises at about the same time ce the San sects; and on 
the 20th at 4h 58m p.m., or 23 minutes before sunset, be being then visible 
all the night. He i» near the Moon on the 6th, and in opposition to the Sun 
on the 19th. 
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VIOLENT GALES IN THE CHANNEL, 
A south-westerly gale of tremendous force, continuing from 
Saturday, Jan. 25, to Monday, raised higher seas in the British 
Channel than have been known for many years past. Serious 
disasters to vessels on the southern and western coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland were caused by this storm. A 
Glasgow ship, the Loch Moidart, coming from Chile to 
London with saltpetre, went ashore on the French coast 
near Dieppe, and was wrecked ; thirty of the crew, with the 
Captain, were drowned. The Paris, one of the Brighton Railway 
passenger steam-boats between Newhaven and Dieppe, narrowly 
escaped. She left Dieppe at one o'clock on Sunday morning 
with thirty passengers, twenty of them ladies, and twenty- 
eight hands, under the command of Captain Richard Sharp, 
and was missing till Monday atgoon, when she reached Dover 
in a disabled condition. Captain Sharp says: “It was a 
quarter to four on Sunday morning, when suddenly we found 
something was wrong with the starboard paddle-wheel. The 
engines had at that time made 10,000 revolutions, so that we 


“ GIUSEPPE.” BY PROFESSOR GELLI, OF FLORENCE. 

were as nearly as possible in mid-Channel. We found on 
examination that the driving-arm which controls the feather- 
ing of the floats had been carried away. ‘Two of the floats 
were also carried away. The feathering-rods having been 
broken, the floats, which are of steel and weigh 1} tons, were 
uncontrolled. Owing to the heavy sea, the starboard or lee 
paddle-wheel being deeply immersed, we were unable to do 
anything to it. As we were likely to carry all away if we 
proceeded, and we did not know whether the damaged wheel 
might injure the side of the vessel, I decided not to use the 
engines again unless it was for thesafety of the ship and to keep 
her off the lee shore. It was a matter of impossibility for 
any man to live in the wheel. The heavy seas were breaking 
right throngh it. We then set about making a sea-anchor, 
which we did by means of a triangle formed of timber, with 
canvas attached, and with this we managed to hold the vessel's 
head to sea and prevent her drifting very rapidly. On Sunday 
afternoon we signalled a steamer. the Emerald, of Sunderland, 
Captain Wallace. She made towards us, and endeavoured, 
under circumstances of great difficulty, to render us every 
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assistance, till the tow-rope snapped, and we were again left 
to the mercy of the sea. We hove the Paris to again: but 
we gradually drifted on to the French land,and found our- 
selves under Cape Grisnez, dangerously close to the shore 
We had the choice of two things, either to drift ashore, the 
consequences of which in such a sea must have been disastrous, 
or to steam with the disabled wheel and take the risk. I de- 
cided to take the latter course, and at a quarter past four on 
Monday morning we started the engines ahead as slowly as we 
could. The vessel made very little movement : it was sufficient 
to gradually take us off the French coast and to place us in 
the open sea once more. We did not proceed much more than 
a mile an hour. We drifted up Channel until, at about nine 
o'clock this morning, we sighted the South Foreland. There 
were no tugs to be seen, but I did not deem one necessary, tlie 
wind having now much abated. None of the crew had any 
rest from Saturday night at midnight, when we left Dieppe, 
until now ; the whole of them remaining on duty. Besides 
the passengers we had on board a large number of cases of 
bullion.” 
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y] e ff » # Rocky Mountains y J. W. Clampitt. 
(Brentano: New York, London, and Paris.)—The formidable 
] of this volume is inflated by large quantities of that 
sof American literary and oratorical 
high faluting,” and which is certainly not a product 
New England “* Yankee t It las 
f rapid ter exten- 
and Mr. 
prophets, 
f turgid Mississippis 
bid Missouris of overwhelming eloquence, in lauda- 
vilisation beyond the prairies 
to Colorado and on to Utah, and to the ranges of 
California. Within the past thirty or forty years, it is the 
mines of lead, silver, and gold which have attracted to the 
metalliferous rocky region such hosts of diggers and 
scratchers of its rugged surface. Mr. Clampitt is a lawyer, 
vho Was, about a quarter of a ce ntury ago, sent by the United 
to Salt Lake City, the Mormon capita!, with 
ay rofessional office concerning the protection Of citizens along 
; railroad. He had ample oppor- 
condition not only of Utah, 
Federal Union, 


DuULK 
rhetoric which is 


ton or tl 


om the intoxicating pride of 
vl material prosperity in the Big, Big 


one of the inspired $y 


high flood, their 


bards, or 


ir forth, at 


the pioneers cl 


eager 


es Government 


the first line of Continental 


social 
Territory of the 


tu ties of learning the 
then a rather insubordinate 
ruled by the notable religious impostor and political usurper, 
Brigham Young ; but with its equally law- 
less and more ferocious concourse of mining scramblers, many 
of whom were disbanded soldiers of the Civil War, as well from 
from the North. He has gathered, moreover, 
of the earlier period, after the exploration of 
Fremont, from 1843 
to 1848, the discovery of gold on the Sacramento, and the annex- 
ation of all those parts, now forming the of California, 
Nevada, and New Mexico, to the expanding Union. Still, he 
does not add substantially to the historical knowledge already 

vided by accurate American writers, while his exuberant 

rification of the rude and grasping Makers of the West is 
slightly fatiguing, and it is ridiculous t » compare their deeds 
with those of Crusaders and Knights. Among the 
that time, we would notice the description of the Pony Express, 
which from 1860 to 1862 carried the from St. Joseph, 
Missouri, to San Francisco or to Sacramento ; and that of the 
Wells, Fargo, and Co. mail coaches, between Omaha and 
California, and from Kansas to Denver in Colorado, with 
stage-coach lines, encountering various perils on the 
road ; the construction of the overland telegraph, set working 
in 1862, and the great achievement of laying the Central line 
of railroad, connecting the Atlantic States with the Pacific, 
accomplished in June Our own readers may, indeed, 
remember having seen Illustrations and descriptions, in this 
Journal, ef each of those different phases in the system of 
communication with the Far West. There are few scenes or 
belonging to them which were not familiar to us 
before. The engineering exploits of the Central Pacific and 
Union Pacific Railway Companies, which advanced to meet 
each other at Ogden, in Utah, have been far surpassed by the 
Canadian Pacific and other lines of more recent construction. 
In the United States, moreover, there are now two more 
continent-crossing railway routes—the New Mexico and 
Southern Pacific, and the Northern Pacific through Montana 
to Oregon—both remarkable examples of that kind of enter- 
prise. Nevertheless, the beneficent effects of the Central line 
are worthy of note, especially in putting an end to the incal- 
culable and miseries of the dreadful journeys of 
bands of emigrants across the prairies and over the Rocky 
Mountains and the salt desert and the Sierras. We read here 
of such journeys, toiling slowly along for months, and of 
poor women dragging laden carts, day after day, with their 
children and scanty luggage, often hungry and thirsty, some- 
times ex posed to attacks from savage Indian tribes, The Mormon 
exodus from Illinois, and afterwards from Missouri, to their 
promised Land of Canaan, was as great a trial of faith as that 
of the Israelites. One could wish them a better Moses and 
Joshua than they had; but the people were not heathen, nor 
did they slaughter the heathen on their way. Though, like 
every other priestcraft, the authority of Joe Smith and his 
successors was a monstrous fraud, thousands of good men and 
women, sincerely pious, honest, and industrious, a large pro- 
portion of them direct from Great Britain, followed the standard 
of the Nauvoo Prophet. Mr. Clampitt, who lived several years 
among them in Utah, gives them a good character, in 
general, while he confirms our judgment of Brigham Young 
as one of the wickedest men who have gained power by the 
abuse of religious sanctions. Polygamy, debasing as it is, has 
always been confined to the members of the ecclesiastical 
oligarchy : whether or not it is more immoral than the Illinois 
divorce laws, tolerated by the United States, we need not 
inquire. The whole Mormon community is apparently not 
less virtuous and decent than other sects of Christendom ; and 
their creed and mode of worship are their own business in a 
land of religious freedom. But the ascendency of Brigham 
Young was sustained by the foulest crimes: and Mr. Clam- 
pitt’s recital of the murders and massacres perpetrated in 
1857 by the gang of “ Danites,” headed by J. D. Lee and 
Bill Hickman, is one of the most hideous stories in the 
annals of any country. Of course, it is not new; and 
enough had been written already of the Mormon institu- 
tions, customs, and creed, some features of which are rather 
quaint and eccentric than offensive to a tolerant Christian 
mind. The coarse villany and ruffianism that prevailed at that 
time among the miuving population in Colorado and Montana 
would seem incomparably worse than the ordinary ways of 
Mormonism ; and some of us might prefer to live with the 
Sioux Indians, after all. Many chapters of this volume are 
filled with the narratives of frequent robberies, wanton 
murders, and other outrages, to suppress which the famous 
“ Vigilance Committees " were organised, hanging the offenders 
in a very summary manner, so recently as the end of 1862. 
The author, who visited Montana on an official errand, also 
relates the discovery of the wondrous Yellowstone region ; and 
his own personal observations in other States or Territories, as 
in Nevada and California, are combined with the descriptions 
supplied by other travellers. What,-is so compiled, together 
with the parts which are more original, will be found sufficiently 
interesting, but somewhat behind the latest accounts. Many 
woodcuts are scattered through the 670 pages of the volume, 
and these are similarly out of date. 
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Australia Twice Traversed : The Romance of Exploration, 
By Erriest Giles, F.R.G.'S. ‘Two vols. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington.)—The huge island, which 
is sometimes called a Continent, measuring 2500 miles one way 
aud nearly 2000 miles the other, divided at present between 
five Colonial Governments, has been mate to reveal its most 
important secrets of physical geography within the past 
thirty years. It is fairly bisected, through an almost central 
poiut, by the line of overland telegraph wire from Port 
Darwin, on its northern seacoast, to Port Augusta and 
Adelaide, constructed by the South Australian Government in 
1872. That enterprising and well-managed Colony should 





really change its name to “Central Australia,” seeing that it 
does noflie so much to the south as Victoria, and that its 
dominion includes the middle breadth of Australia, right 
across to the shores of Arnhem Land, opposite the isles of the 
Malay archipelago. ‘lo the eastare the back copntries of New 
South Wales and Queensland, now becoming the abode of 
such large pastoral undertakings as that of Sandringham, on 
the Herbert River, of which Mr. A. J. Vogan has recently 
supplied Illustrations to our Journal. The merit of exploring 
that valuable region is chiefly due to the late Mr. A. C, 
Gregory ; but Leichardt, Burke, and Wills, and other martyrs 
whose lives were lost in the attempt, will be held in 
historical renown. the establishment of the Tele- 
graph Line in 1872, on the route discovered by Mr. John 
M‘Douall Stuart, South Australia has taken and kept 
the lead in further extensions of geographical knowledge. 
These have been mainly directed to the west, over a portion of 
Australia which more largely presents the forbidding character 
of a Desert, we believe, than any region of equal extent in 
Africa or Asia, not excepting the Sahara, the Kalahari, or the 
Mongolian steppes behind the Chinese frontier. ‘The hopeless 
third part, at least, of the width of 
Australia, to the west of its central line, in latitudes south of 
the ‘Tropic of Capricorn, must be confessed. Its interior seems 
to be the dried-up basin of a great sea, with sandy and stony 
ground predominating, but rising, in its northern parts, to 
sandstone plateaux, from which, in tropical latitudes, several 
rivers flow to the Indian Ocean. Isolated blocks of red granite 
break out of the plain here and there. The south-western 
quarter is particularly described in this book, from the central 
telegraph line westward, in South Australia, to within some 
three hundred miles of the seacoast of West Australia, and 
taking as its northern boundary the tropical line, 23 deg. 
30 min. S. latitude, while to the south is the dreadful shore of 
the “Great Australian Bight.” Three distinguished explorers— 
the late Major Warburton, Mr. W. C. Gosse, and Mr. Ernest 
Giles—starting from the eastern side, and Mr. John Forrest, 
of West Australia, from the opposite direction, have made 
us pretty well acquainted with a region that is extremely 
uninviting for travel, and that would appear impossible for 
settled residence or profitable occupation. Mr. Ernest Giles, 
whose labours are the most complete and conclusive, with 
regard to discoveries in the south-west quarter of Australia 
defined above, twice traversed its whole extent; first going 
from east to west. in about the 20th degree of latitude, the 
actual ground travelled being 2500 miles; and then returning 
eastward, between the 25th and 26th degrees of latitude, till a 
south-east turn brought him nearly home on the central tele- 
graph line. The double journey, with an intervening sojourn 
of four or five summer months among the hospitable folk of 
West Australia, occupied Mr. Giles from May 1875 to August 
1876. It was perfectly successful in solving the problem of 
finding two overland routes by which it was possible, with 
the aid of Sir Thomas Elder's camels, to pass between the 
colonial settlements of South Australia and West Australia ; 
but the utter barrenness and uselessness of this vast tract of 
country is proved beyond doubt. The greater partof it belongs 
to West Australia, a colony of whose fitness for constitutional 
self-government, with its very small population, we have recently 
heard as a political question, and which possesses considerable 
natural resources, especially in its northern districts, including 
the Kimberley gold-fields, and the well-watered tracts along the 
Murchison, Gascoyne, and Ashburton Rivers, north of Gerald- 
ton in Champion Bay. West Australia may become another 
Queensland ; but its southern back country, in temperate 
latitudes, can never be 4 suitable field of colonial industry, to 
any great extent, beyond the neighbourhoods of Perth and 
Guildford, on the Swan River. Apart from these practical 
and utilitarian considerations, we read with much interest the 
narrative of Mr. Giles’s five toilsome journeys, in which are 
reckoned three experimental or tentative departures—namely, 
in 1872 and 1873, westward from stations on the telegraph 
line, with horses only, and in 1874 with horses and camels, 
from a point north of Fowler’s Bay, on the Great Australian 
Bight, eastward to Lake Torrens, arriving at Sir Thomas 
Elder's great sheep and cattle station of Beltana. ‘The first 
two expeditions, those of 1872 and 1873, were fitted out from 
Melbourne, their chief promoter being that eminent man of 
science Baron Ferdinand von Miiller ; and though Mr. Giles, 
on these occasions, having then no camels, failed to get much 
beyond the 126th deg. of longitude, the verge of the waterless 
desert, our fancy is rather taken by the physical features 
of the country which he then explored. Immediately west 
of the well-known telegraph stations of Charlotte Waters 
and Alice Springs are the beginnings of parallel ranges of 
mountains, which present a great variety of scenery, and 
some parts of which, if the projected railway northward 
on the telegraph line should be constructed, will probably be 
attractive either to settlers or tourists. The glens and gorges 
of the Finke River, in the Krichauff Range, would then be 
easily accessible ; and many readers of Mr. Giles'’s description 
would like to see them. For two or three hundred miles 
farther west, apparently continuing the Macdonnell Range, 
there are small groups of mountains; and there is a large 
salt lake, which Mr. Giles has named Lake Amadeus, with a 
double or triple barrier of mountain ranges tothe south. These 
are the Petermann and the Rawlinson ; the singular Mount 
Olga, Stevenson's Peak, and Ayers Rock ; the Musgrave Range, 
the Anthony, the Mann and Tomkinson ranges, walling in the 
whole of that central basin to the breadth of eight degrees 
of longitude. It is a°most remarkable feature of Australian 
geography ; and Mr. Giles, in his second year’s exploration, 
found so many picturesque and agreeable recesses among these 
mountains, and met with so many stirring adventures, that 
we should be quite content with his tale if he had never traversed 
the desert beyond. There is, however, plenty of good and inter- 
esting matter, flavoured sometimes with queer little dashes of 
poetical sentiment, or with sly jocularity, in the contents of 
these two volumes. The ways and means and methods of 
travelling in such a dreary wilderness, the great advantage of 
using camels, and how to load them, ride or lead them, feed 
and water them, the abominable qualities of spinifex and 
mallee scrub, the toil of digging wells, the pains of thirst, 
hunger, fatigue, heat and cold, mosquitoes, flies, black ants, 
and the nuisance and perils of attacks from the wild black 
men, are forcibly described. This book is farnished with five 
or six excellent maps, and is adorned with many spirited 
drawings. 
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The Lancashire Life of Bishop.Fraser. By the Rev. John W. 
Diggle, M.A., Hon. Canon of Liverpool. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—A worthy biographical memoir of the late Right Rev. 
Dr. James Fraser. Bishop of Manchester, was written by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, his personal friend, whose sympathies with 
a character of robust and manly frankness, and with Broad 
Church Liberalism, were a good qualification for the task. 
This volume, by a Liverpool clergyman whose parish formerly 
lay within the diocese of Manchester, is supplementary to 
the work ably performed by Mr. Hughes. It deals, after the 
first chapter, with the singularly original, and to the majority 
of English laymen decidedly engaging, public activity of 
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Bishop Fraser as a jeading * Manchester man,” not less than 
as a diligent steward of Church affairs, from 1870 to his death, 
in 1885. He has been called “ the Citizen Bishop ” ; and, with- 
out being a party politician, his attitude towards the social 
and secular interests of all classes of people in his neighbour- 
hood was so genially friendly, inviting such hearty confidence 
and goodwill, as to prove that episcopal rank, no more than 
any humbler office of religious ministry, need spoil a man fon 
beneficent usefulness in the concerns of this world. Bishop 
Fraser used to say that he doubted whether the House of 
Lords got any advantage from the Bishops having seats there, 
but some of the Bishops might perhaps be the better for what 
they could learn as members of Parliament. His own place, 
we cannot but think, would have been found in the 
House of Commons, though he would never have chosen 
to forego any portion of his clerical duties for political 
ambition, It is, perhaps, a delicate inquiry whether the 
influence of the Established Church may not be extended more 
effectually, in the present age, by a prelate of this complexion, 
one seeking ever to infuse the spirit and vital precepts of 
Christianity into the common business of daily life,and recog- 
nising allits lawful claims and objects, than by the most learned 
critics of Greek texts and idioms, of scholastic theological 
systems, or of Ritualistic aniiquities and niceties. This Bishop, 
for his part, was determined to be an Englishman of the nine- 
teenth century, walking boldly in the broad light of the New 
Testament, as he understood it; and, carrying his head well 
up on a level with the crowd of plain lay folk that surrounded 
him, with no mystical affectation of superhuman wisdom, he 
would rather march arm-in-arm with them in the paths of 
righteousness. Canon Diggle’s book, relating only the doings 
and sayings of fifteen years, contains nevertheless a multitude 
of characteristic incidents far too copious and various to be 
mentioned in this notice ; but they will be read with interest, 
especially by those acquainted with Lancashire ways and 
habits, and by Churchmen solicitous for the means of recon- 
ciling the mass of the working classes to religious faith and 
worship. In this endeavour, so far as his cheery presence and 
candid utterance could reach, Bishop Fraser was remarkably 
successful ; while he never showed the least jealousy of 
Dissenters — indeed, they called him “the Bishop of all 
denominations "—and, instead of scolding unbelievers as 
“ infidels,” hailed the discoverers of scientific truths, Darwin, 
Tyndall, and Huxley, with firm that spiritual 
truths would not lose credence in a wider view of human 
life. Public controversy he avoided, but readily answered, 
in private correspondence, any propositions touching the 
creed which he accepted, holding the main doctrines 
of orthodoxy in the general sense of Church articles, 
for aught we can understand, pretty much like Dr. 
Arnold, while he valued Robertson and Dean Stanley as 
religious teachers, Of these matters let every thinking man 
and woman be free to think. Dr. Fraser was the enemy of no 
sect or school, though he considered Ritualism vain, if not 
mischievous, and was compelled officially to deny institution, 
in one case, to a clergyman practising illegal rites, and, in 
another case, to one preaching Unitarian doctrine. The foes 
he chiefly combated were licentiousness, drunkenness, fraudu- 
lent conduct in trade and business, and reckless extravagance 
of living. To be sure, any religion that helps to put down 
these social evils must be practically in the right direction ; 
and a Bishop going on that way could afford to tell his clergy, 
as he did in his second charge, that he doubted whether 
dogmatic theology made anyone wiser or better. Many 
extracts from private letters—some written to the lady, Miss 
Duncan, whom he married late in life, having before made a 
home for his mother in his bachelor household—are collected 
towards the end of this volume. They are lively, pleasant, and 
often amusing ; but their greatest charm is that they realise 
the sentiment he once expressed : “ The longer I live the more 
I feel the privilege of being able to do anything that may 
lessen the or augment the joys of others.” No 
episcopal dictum has greater value. ‘This Bishop's deeds 
were as good as his words. Out of his income, £4200 a year, 
he gave away the third, besides large private charities, saved 
a third for his family, and lived modestly on the remainder. 
Yet Mr. Ruskin denounced him for seeking good investments 
of his money! But where Dr. Fraser laid up his treasure, 
there would his heart be also. 
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THE TUDOR EXHIBITION. 

The personal relics, articles of dress or ornament, and other 
possessions or memorials of distinguished Royal or other indi- 
viduals living in the Tudor reigns are not the least interesting 
part of this exhibition. The visitor may notice in the central 
hall two interesting trunks or travelling chests which belonged 
to Katharine of Arragon, and which bear her cipher. One 
of these comes with a number of relics of the same Queen 
from the Duke of Manchester, the other is lent by Mr. 
G. H. Shepherd. Not far from these is the beautiful Italian 
shield given to the ill-fated Earl of Surrey as a prize at a 
tournament in Florence in 1536. The more famous shield 
lent by her Majesty, which has long been attributed to 
Benvenuto Cellini, is the principal object in a very interest- 
ing case in the West Gallery : the catalogue describes it as a 
“ steel shield in repoussé work,” but it is really of silver. It 
was presented by Francis I. to Henry VIII., and in the same 
case is the exquisite copy of the “ Hore,” which belonged to 
Henry VIII., said to be partly in his handwriting ; the lock 
of hair of Mary Tudor, Queen of France, afterwards Duchess 
of Suffolk ; Anne Boleyn’s carved small gold étw/, and a little 
manuscript Prayer-book in a binding of enamel and gold from 
a design by Holbein. At the other side of the room we find 
the celebrated hat of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn’s shoes, 
which were given by the King to Nicholas Bristowe as an 
earnest of the Royal gift of the manor of Ayot St. Lawrence ; 
the formidable velvet and silver shoes which Henry VIII. wore 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and the magnificent state 
sword of the city of Chester, given to the Corporation by 
Henry VII. in 1506. There are various relics of Katherine 
Parr, lent by Mrs. Dent of Sudeley ; and in a case by itself is 
the hat which for two centuries has been believed to be the 
identical red hat of Cardinal Wolsey. Found in the Royal 
wardrobe by Bishop Burnet when he was Clerk of the Closet, 
it remained in his possession for some time, then came into 
that of Horace Walpole, and at the Strawberry Hill sale was 
bought by Charles Kean, the actor. When Queen Victoria 
went to see Kean playing the part of Wolsey, in Shakspeare’s 
“ Henry VIII.,” this very hat was carried before him across 
the stage. 

The Stanley Show of bicycles, tricycles, and other cycles 
has been held for the second year at the Crystal Palace, the 
exhibits being exceedingly numerous. 

For the first time since its construction, the Forth Bridge 
was crossed by a railway train on Jan. 24. The Marchioness 
of Tweeddale had the honour of driving the engine over the 
viaduct. The journey was accomplished in the most satis- 
factory manner. 
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PORTUGUESE IRONCLAD VASCO DA GAMA. 
According to Lord Brassey's Naval Annua the only 
armoured ship of war belonging to Portugal is the Vasco da 
named after the famous maritime hero, the discoverer 
Cape of Good Hope to the East Indies, 
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Our correspondent, Mr. Wallis Mackay, writes as follows 
‘ The built the sea front, where every 
opportunity of protecting health might be utilised, so far as is 
practicable in such a climate ; but every rule of sanitary pre- 
n neglected or ignored by those in possession, 
the swamp land that runs up behind the town, towards the 
hills that overlook it, is utterly devoid of any attempt at 
drainage, or any cultivation as might tend to de- 
stroy its malarial that, at nightfall, the 
marsh vapours, attracted by the fresh sea air, pervade the 
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already dangerously tainted atmosphere of the streets. 
upon the summit of the hill land, the existence of such a 
pestilence as lingers below seems to be inconceivable. From 
these hills, and farther up country, come the itinerant Kaffir 
traders, who may be seen at the street corners, taking rest, 
and holding conference in loud, rapid acclamation, with 
much laughter intervening. Their merchandise chiefly con- 
sists of fowls, vegetables, cockles, and bananas. Even these 
articles find their way to the town in sparse quantities, and 
are a boon and a blessing to sojourners within the gates of the 
Portuguese se town. 

lhe liquor traffic that goes on at Delagoa Bay is a matter 
that cannot but arrest the attention of anyone who may 
sojourn there for even a short period. The enormous quantities 
of the most virulent kind of Hollands gin that are unshipped 
there, for sending up the country to be consumed by the 
natives, are truly astounding—not to say alarming—to those 
who know the terrible effects of such poison on the susceptible 
Kaffir, by whom it is ironically called ‘ missionary,’ bit- 
terly showing that he knows it inevitably and speedily 
follows on the track of what he is given to understand 
is ‘civilisation. My Sketch represents the carrying of 
demijohns of this gin to shore from the lighter, which has 
conveyed them from the outlying ship, the cargo of which on 
that occasion was 000 of these huge bottles. Considering 
that the stuff is 56 over proof, and the traffic constant, it is 
small wonder that the Kaffir becomes, from a rather noble 
child of nature, a debased and cunning brute. 

“The punishment with the ‘Shambock, a heavy whip of 
thick hide. is a very cruel form of correction. It throws 
another difficulty in the path of the Englishman dealing with 
‘niggers. The native knows that an Englishman dares not 
adminster corporal punishment, even if he felt inclined*to do 
so; as the Portuguese authorities would put the offender in 
‘tronk.’ But the Kaffir's Portuguese master, or even a common 
soldier, can chastise him to his heart’s content.” 


Sir J. D. Linton, president of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours, took the chair on Jan. 24 at the annual 
meeting of the Drawing Society, and the educational value of 
the teaching of drawing was enforced by him, and also by the 
Hon. Lyulph Stanley, Captain Douglas Galton, and others. 

Her Majesty has approved of the following gentlemen 
being raised to the rank of Queen’s Counsel: Sir Augustus 
Stephenson, Solicitor to the Treasury ; Sir William Hardman, 
Chairman of the Second Court, County of London Sessions ; 
Mr. E. Macrory, Northern Circuit; Mr. A. V. Dicey, Junior 
Counsel to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue; Mr. Cyril 
Dodd, North-Eastern Circuit; Mr. R. O. B. Lane and Mr. 
Sidney Woolf, South-Eastern Circuit; Mr. C. A. Cripps, 
Parliamentary Bar ; and Mr. R. B. Haldane, M.P., Chancery 
Bar. 

A largely attended meeting was recently held at the 
Bethnal-green Free Library, to inaugurate a students’ union in 
connection with the evening classes. Mr. W. R. Kilburne, the 
hon. secretary, read a letter from Sir John Lubbock expressing 
regret at being unable to be present and wishing the move- 
ment success, and then read a short paper stating the objects 
of the union—namely, for the study of different branches of 
science and art ; and the meeting was afterwards addressed by 
the chairman, Mr. J. Grimshire, who congratulated the students 
on having formed themselves into a union. 

The medals and funds to be given at the anniversary meet- 
ing of the Geological Society have been awarded by the 
Council as follows: The Wollaston Medal to Professor 
William Crawford Williamson, LL.D., F.R.S.; the Murchison 
Medal to Professor Edward Hull, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S.; and 
the Lyell Medal to Professor Thomas Rupert Jones, F.R.S. ; 
the balance of the Wollaston Fand to Mr. W. E. A. Ussher, of 
the Geological Survey of England ; that of the Murchison 
Fund to Mr. Edward Wethered ; that of the Lyell Fund to 

Mr. C. Davies Sherborn ; and a portion of the Barlow-Jameson 
Fund to Mr. William Jerome Harrison. 
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. + * * * 


The science of the influenza is summed up by saying that 
doubtless it is a germ-produced Only on the theory 
that its germs were diffused far and wide can weaccount for its 
spread. What happened to favour the spread of the germs is 
however ; but, personally, [should not hesi- 


disease. 


quite another matter, 
tate to say our too open and over-mild winter is responsible 
for our attack. We shall doubtless pay for this mildness in 
February and March, or 1890 will prove a striking exception to 
other years in British meteorology ; but had we experienced in 
ber a modicum of the good old-fashioned Christmas snow 
I am convinced the epidemic would either have 
short or might never have reached us at all. One 
tle feature of influenza literature has somewhat tickled my 
An anonymous writer 
in a northern newspaper, signing himself “ M.D.,.” wrote an 
interesting enough account of the trouble, gave his opinion as 
to the remedies, described the drugs used, and then, m/rahi/e 
dictu, advised none of his readers to use the said drugs, 
but to consult a medical man! Why this good man penned the 
article and detailed the drugs at all, is the point which puzzles 
me, and for which I have not been able to find any solution, 
save one—medical trades-unionism and the grandmotherly 
fear that the public are getting to know just a little too much 
for the doctors—especially for the old-fashioned “ send you a 
bottle and a box of pills” style of practitioner. Another 
incident of the influenza epidemic was that presented by a 
Scottish medical officer of health, who, consulted by a sanitary 
authority, wrote a “circular note” on the epidemic, pooh- 
poohed it somewhat, and placed on record the amazing fact 
(utterly new to science) that menthol was to be regarded as a 
dangerous drug. This old-wifeism in medicine is really getting 
ludicrous, and deserves to be satirised off the face of the earth. 
The next thing will be an Act of Parliament to prevent 
anyone taking a dose of Gregory or applying a_ porous 
plaster unless in the presence of two medical men, “ who 
will then issue a certificate,” &c. So that there is no 
saying what may be the outcome of the influenza epidemic 
after all. 


fancy and excited my risible faculties. 


* * . 


At the risk of devoting more space than is usual to medical 
matters, I must not neglect to give my readers what in school- 
boy language (I fear it also smacks of the turf) may be called 
a valuable “tip.” My friend Dr. George Leslie of Falkirk 
has drawn attention to a discovery of his that will cure 
instantly the pain of neuralgia, earache, toothache, and all 
other aches for which that wretched “ fifth nerve” of ours is 
responsible. You have only to have blown up into the nostril 
of the affected side, by means of an insufflator (or powder 
distributor), a pinch of common table salt. His paper pub- 
lished in the Ldinhburgh Medical Journal of January should 
be read by medical men, and, as the remedy is of such simple 
nature, I presume even our grandmotherly doctors will not 
require us to consult them prior to using the salt as above 
described. The instant relief of excruciating pain has followed 
the application of this remedy, and Dr. Leslie’s cases, detailed 
in the medical journal above named, are sufficient guarantee 
of the reality of his discovery. I presume the salt must act 
“reflexly,” as physiologists would say ; that is, produces an 
effect by its action on a nerve-centre which, in turn, inhibits 
the pain. Anyhow, the discovery seems to me to be a valuable 
one, and it should be tried where need exists. 

* * * * * 

I observe that Herr Fischer-Sigwart has lately described the 
behaviour of a snake which he kept at Zurich, in respect of its 
manner of pursuing its prey, which consisted of goldfishes, 
swimming in a pond about four yards square in size. The 
snake hid itself under a stone, lying thus concealed in the 
water, its tongue being active during its period of repose. 
Then, when a fish happened to approach its hiding-place, the 
snake would make a dart at it. If it often failed to seize 
a fish, it left its hiding-place and swam after the fishes, 
chasing them into a corner, and then, gripping one by 
the middle, carried it to land. After seizure, it was 
noted the fish, although alive, lay as if it were dead, and 
Herr Sigwart is of opinion that the snake exercised a mes- 
meric influence over its prey—a supposition not at all out 
of the way, if we bear in mind how snakes can “ fascinate ” 
birds. 

= + . + » 

Dr. G. Sims Woodhead and Mr. R. Irvine have been making 
an interesting research into the conditions under which car- 
bonate of lime (or chalk) is secreted by animals. Shells, 
corals, sea-urchins’ “ nests,” and many other structures, to say 
nothing of the chalk-animalcules’ shells, are built up by animals 
of carbonate of lime. Hens supplied with any compound of 
lime will make shells of the carbonate, as is natural ; but they 
cannot manufacture egg-shells out of magnesium or strontium 
carbonate. The crab, apparently, cannot take sulphate of lime 
from the sea-water, and therefrom build upits shell ; but it can 
do so if it is supplied with lime chloride. Again, in the 
blood it would seem the limy material exists and circulates as 
a phosphate ; while it is excreted as a carbonate of lime when 
it comes in contact with carbonic acid in the cells which are 
to build up the shell. Lime is, furthermore, only found in 
structures of low vitality (e.g. bone. cartilage, &c.) This 
latter remark opens up a new vista of thought, in that lime- 
building is, after all, not a very high process in life’s affairs, 
but, on the contrary, a somewhat dead-alive kind of action. 
From this we may, perhaps, make a guess at the nature of 
certain diseases. It may be that gout and rheumatism, with 
their mineral deposits in our joints, are simply to be regarded 
as “revarsions” to some of our far-back lime-secreting 
ancestors. ANDREW WILSON. 
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sefore quitting Stubbs and his work we should mention 
the portrait of a gentleman on a grey horse (60), believed to 
be the Duke of Newcastle who occupied a prominent place 
in politics during the reign of the first three Georges ; the 
portraits of the Duke of Portland and Lord Edward Bentinck 
(63), the former the head of another of the “great families ” 
which governed England in the eighteenth century ; and Sir 
John Nellthorpe (99), a well-known sportsman of the last 
century. “ Grouse-shooting as practised a hundred years ago ” 
may be seen in Reinagle’s excellent picture (24). into which 
a portrait of Harry. fifth Lord Middleton, is introduced ; 
‘ Partridge-Shooting,” by the still earlier work of Paul de Vos 
(48); * Modern Grouse-Driving,” by R. Andell (185) and Mr. 
A. Stuart-Wortley (182) ; “ Partridges Alarmed ” (101), by 8. 
Elmer—who painted in the last century—and “ Ptarmigan 
Hill” (193), by Sir Edwin Landseer. 

Before, however, touching upon the fine collection of the last- 
named popular painter's work, we must call attention to James 
Ward, who, although scarcely adequately represented in the 
present exhibition—-* Cub-Hunting” (58) and “ Coursing” (59) 
had singular powers asa painter of animals, 
especially of horses. Another almost contemporary painter 
was A. Cooper, also a Royal Academician, whose “ Coursing ™ 
(66) and “ Mare and Foals” (94) will give a fair idea of his 
I Four pictures illustrative of coursing (18-21) are 
attributed to S. Alken, chiefly known as an engraver in 
aquatint, who lived at the close of the last century—not to 
be confounded with H. Alken, the illustrator, inter alia, of 
* Mr. Jorrocks’s Jaunts "—and is well represented here by his 
“Fox and Hounds” (100) and “The Start” (158) and “The 
Finish” (167) for the St. Legeralready referred to, and popular- 
ised through Fores’s well-known hunting sketches. Both of the 
most distinguished animal-painters of the present century, Sir 
Edwin Landseer and Mr. J. F. Herring, are well en éridence. 
Of the upwards of three works, 
including some of his most successful and popular pictures, 
such as “The Challenge” (128), “The Children of the 
Mist” (118), “The Swannery invaded by Eagles” (68), 
* The Monarch of the Glen ” (88), and “ The ‘ Shrew’ Tamed ” 
(141), formerly known as “The Pretty Horsebreaker” ; but 
for ourselves we confess to a very decided preference for works 
such as “The Chase” (189) and “ Browsing” (203), which, 
although far less finished, give an idea of open-air liberty 
and movement—qualities often lacking in Landseer’s work. 
Herring's score of pictures is chiefly composed of portraits of 
well-known racers, and the committee have very wisely placed 
a number of them in the same room with portraits of horses 
by J. N. Sartorius, Sawray Gilpin, and other horse-painters 
of the last century. 

Although horses and the sports connected with them 
occupy by far the largest share in the exhibition, other 
amusements, aristocratic and plebeian, find their illustrators 
or exponents. Hoppner and T. Smart stand forward as 
the champions of the prize-ring, the former by his vigorous 
portrait of Richard liumphreys (143) as he xppeared “ cleared 
for action” in some now-forgotten combat, and the latter by 
the more recent champion Alec Reid (311), in mufti. Cock- 
fighting is scarcely better represented, but fishing has far 
more votaries, though none of the pictures relating thereto 
goes back toa very distant period, Bateman being about the 
oldest. The unfinished picture (204) by the late Frederick 
Walker will attract attention, as it justly deserves; and 
Mr. Pettie’s “Fly-fishing” (194) and Mr. Dendy Sadler's 
* Lea Roachers” (180) well exhibit the two extremes of the 
gentle art. Cricket, too, has three pictures devoted to its 
infancy, of which we assume that the “Cricket by the 
Royal Academy Club in the Artillery Grounds” (107) must 
represent the earliest stage ; the stumps being not above nine 
inches high, very far apart, and the bats rather like 
hockey sticks. In “Cricket in Marylebone Fields” (111), 
which, like the previous picture, is by F. Hayman, the game 
seems to have rapidly progressed, for the single wicket is now 
replaced by two wickets of the modern style, and, although 
curved clubs are still new, they are more shapely, and the dis- 
position of the “ field” suggests the modern game. The picture 
(75) painted for David Garrick by Richard Wilson seems to take 
us back to the earlier phase of the game, but the artist was 
apparently more desirous of giving a view of Garrick’s villa 
as seen from the Moulsey side of the river. As a work of art 
it can scarcely be placed among Wilson's happiest inspirations. 

Archery, which, in spite of the efforts of local toxophilite 
societies, seems to have lost its place among summer sports, is 
but slightly represented, except by a goodly array of weapons 
of the chase, war, and amusement as used by our forefathers ; 
but falconry, which there have been efforts of recent years to 
revive, has almost an entire room (No. 5) devoted to its science 
and art. The most interesting exhibit is Mr. J. E. Harting’s 
“ Perch of Hawks” (387) as used by English falconers, while 
Mr. J. Wolf stands in the first rank as the painter of the falcon 
tribe and its congeners. On pedestals round the galleries are 
specimens of sculpture relating to sport in some way, among 
which Rosa Bonheur’s Greyhound, Frémiet’s Setters, Prehn’s 
Polar Bears, and Mr. George Simond’s Falconer are worthy of 
notice. The prizes for which racehorses contend are not, as a 
rule, distinguished by their artistic merit, although of late 
years we believe some effort has been made by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company to stimulate art-work in this direction. The two 
oldest “cups,” both lent by Lord Harlech, were won in Irish 
races at Waterford and Tipperary in 1734 and 1735. 

Round the rooms are arranged trophies of the chase of a 
different character—spoils brought home from every country 
in the world; and among the contributors are recognised 
some of the best-known sportsmen of past and present times. 
One of the most interesting is a head of the Ovis Poli (19) 
of Thibet, or Marco Polo’s wild sheep, sent by Mr. St. George 
Littledale ; but of the Ovis argali (26), the Mongolian relative, 
Mr. Littledale can only contribute the skull (26), and both 
may with advantage be compared with the head of the White 
Chillingham Bull (67) shot by the Prince of Wales in Lord 
Tankerville’s park. These magnificent animals (Scotch white 
cattle) were at one time pretty common both in this country 
and in Scotland, and, although their numbers are now much 
diminished, it must not be supposed that Chillingham Park 
has by any means the monopoly of them, although some of 
the finest specimens are found in its deep glades. A passing 
word must be given to the arms of all kinds and of all 
countries used for sporting purposes, among which the 
powder-flasks dating from the sixteenth century give oppor- 
tunity to the most artistic work; but the case of flint guns 
(91-6) lent by the Duke of Devonshire, as well as others 
placed with them, show to what perfection, even at the com- 
mencement of the last century, fowling-pieces had been 
brought, and how light and sportsmanlike they appear. 
From these early specimens to the latest breechloading gun— 
hammerless and self-emptying—the distance is great, but it 
is easy to follow the development of sportsmen’s guns by 
means of the well-arranged specimens here exhibited. 
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8 Hunting-knife, presented to the Prince of Wales by the 
late Emperor Frederick of Germany. 

9. Hunting-knife, mounted in gold and silver gilt; lent by 
the Prince of Wales, 


5. Sporting fusil, wheel lock (German), sixteenth century ; 
lent by T. Davidson, Esq. 

. Skull of Ovis Poli; lent by the Hon. Charles Ellis. 6. Carved wool crossbow, sixteenth century. 

. Malforme roan antelope ; lent by Colonel Ralph Vivian. 7. Small gun, with beautiful steel carving, belonging to the 


. Breech-loader, Tower-marked, about 1770; lent by Col. Hambro, M.P. Prince of Wales. 


. Head of white-tailed deer, lent by Morton Frewin, Esq. ; these antlers 
have sixty points. 
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THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN DELAGOA BAY: FLOGGING A KAFFIR. 


SKETCH BY MR. WALLIS MACKAY. 
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THE VASCO DA GAMA, THE ONLY IRONCLAD OF THE PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT. 
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THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION AT BANANA POINT. MARCH 18. 1887 
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CAPTAIN R. H. NELSON, 

the Congo, is so far back in the history of this expedition, 
and is geographically so remote from the scenes of Mr. Stanley's 
arduous enterprise, that it is needless to dwell much upon the 
locality, which is now a well-known mercantile settlement, 
with Datch, British, and other trading factories, erected on a 
little sandy peninsula between the river and the ocean. It 
has been described in every book on the Congo, and there 
is not much to say about it; only that there are no 
bananas at Banana Point, but some palms have been 
planted by the Dutchmen, whose buildings, those of the 
“ Nieuwe Afrikaansche Handels-Genootschap,” occupy the best 
position. A large number of commercial clerks and agents, of 
different European nations, reside at Banana Point. The 
harbour is a spacious inlet, affording safe anchorage for any 
number of large ships; the shores are indented with many 
creeks, and are low and marshy, in most places overgrown 
with mangroves. Eighty miles up the estuary is Boma, which 
is the chief port of the Congo Free State, and where also are 
situated the trading establishments of English, French, Dutch, 
and Portuguese mercantile concerns, the river being still 
navigable, by smaller vessels, from Boma up to the cataracts, 
where it is proposed to construct a railway for the traffic with 
St inley Pool. 

The march from Yambuya to Kavalli, on Lake Albert 
Nyanza, distant only 322 geographical miles in a straight line 
on the map, occupied Mr. Stanley's party above five months— 
from June 28 to Dec. 13, 1887—travelling often by winding 
forest paths, and sometimes making but four or five miles a 
day, while the scarcity of food, with grievous sickness, 
dysentery, ulcers, and other miseries, reduced the men to 
extreme debility, and their number dwindled from 389 
to 173 from deaths and desertions. The European com- 
pauions of Mr. Stanley, in this march, were Lieutenant Stairs, 
R.E., from the Royal School of Military Engineering at 
Chatham ; Surgeon Thomas H. Parke, of the Army Medical 
Service ; Captain R. H. Nelson; and Mr. A. J. Mounteney 
Jephson. Mr. William Bonny, who had been an officer of 
the Congo Free State, had been left with the rearguard 
at Yambuya. But he accompanied Major Barttelot’s disas- 
trous march in June 1888, and was, after the assassination 
of Major Barttelot, the death of Mr. Jameson, and the 
departure of Messrs. Troup and Ward, the only remaining 
European officer with the rearguard. He was met by 
Mr. Stanley, who was returning to seek the rearguard, at 
Banalya, on Aug. 17, a month after Major Barttelot was 
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SURGEON T. H. PARKE., 

how this expedition was to relieve them. He was detained 
many months, partly by Emin Pasha’s indecision, partly by the 
treacherous plots and mutinies of the Soudanese soldiery ; and 
both Emin Pasha and Mr. Jephson were actually prisoners 
during three months of 1888. It was not until Feb. 17, 1889. 
that Emin Pasha, having finally quitted Wadelai, again joined 
Mr. Stanley, with the other members of the expedition, on the 
shores of Lake Albert Nyanza, whence they set forth, on 
April 10, to reach the East Coast and Zanzibar. 

The portraits of several of Mr. Stanley's most efficient and 
valued officers, who arrived with him at Zanzibar on Dec. 6, 
are presented in this number of our Journal. We hope soon 
to give that of Lieutenant Stairs, the second in command of 
the advance column. He isa native of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
born in 1863, educated at Edinburgh and at the Canadian 
Military College at Kingston, after which he was engineering 
two years in New Zealand, and then obtained a commission in 
the Royal Engineers, and was attached to the Military En- 
gineering School at Chatham. Captain R. H. Nelson, formerly 
of the Bechuana Field Force, is son of Mr. Henry Nelson, 














MR. W. BONNY. 

solicitor, of Leeds, and is a barrister of the Inns of Court. 
Surgeon Thomas Heazle Parke is the second son of Mr. William 
Parke of Clogher House, Drumsna, Roscommon, whose 
ancestors have, since early in the sixteenth century, been a 
distinguished family in that part of Ireland, formerly holding 
large estates in Leitrim, Roscommon, and Sligo. He was 
educated in Dublin, and is a Licentiate of the King’s and 
Queen's College of Physicians, and of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. He entered the Army Medical Service in 
February 1881, in his twenty-third year, and served in all the 
Egyptian and Soudan campaigns, being one of the few surgeons 
who crossed with the desert column under Sir Herbert Stewart ; 
he was in the action at Metemmeh, and, on reaching the Nile, 
accompanied Lord Charles Beresford’s Expedition towards 
Khartoum. While continuing to serve in Egypt, he was 
appointed by the Khedive to Stanley's staff, and has shared 
all the labours and perils of this expedition. Mr. A. J. 
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Mounteney Jephson bel 
is now Maj 
Baronet. an officer distinguished for 
writer of a clever nov other literary productions, Mr. 
Jephson was already snown. Mr. jonny was lorm 
sergeant of the Army Medical Corps, and became some 
ago an officer of the Congo Free State. 
The Jilustrations, published last week, of the quarters 
Mr. Stanley and Emin Pasha at Bagamoyo, on the 
e the island of Zan r, in the carly days of 
t ying Mr. Stanley, with 
escort of the British 
the landing of Mr. 
Stanley at the British Consulate, Zanzibar, were from sketches 
by Sub-Lieutenant Philip W. Dumas, R.N., of H.M.S. Turquoise. 
Mr. Stanley and Captain Nelson were guests on board the 
German warship Sperber; while the other members of the 
expedition, with Captain Casati, Emin Pasha’s second on 
the Nile; Major Wissman, of the German East Africa Com- 
pany ; and the British and Italian Consuls, were entertained 
on board the Turquoise by Captain Brackenbury. 

Our Special Artist, Mr. Joseph Bell, who went out from 
England, for the J/lustrated London News, to meet Mr. 
Stanley at Zanzibar, furnishes the sketches of two interesting 
scenes on the East Coast of Africa. The seaport and town ot 
Mombasa is the seat of administration of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, of which Sir William Mackinnon 
Chairman, with other directors in London, and whose territory, 
situated to the north of that of the German company, extends 
hundreds of miles inland, towards Lake Victoria Nyanza. Mr. 
Mackenzie, the able resident administrator, whose 
portrait we gave last year, with some other Illustrations of 
this company’s establishment, has already done a great deal of 
good work at Mombasa. A line of submarine telegraph cab! 
has been laid between Mombasa and: Zanzibar, and the te! 
graph is being continued northward along the coast to Lamu 
and Melindi. A new and larger harbour will be constructed 
at Mombasa to the south of the town, with a connecting 
tramway. The railway inland, from Mombasa to ‘Taveta, 
has been commenced, to be made at a cost of £400,000 ; and 
it is intended hereafter to extend it to the shores of the great 
lake. Improvements in the town of Mombasa, with a road 
cut through the rock to the entrance of the harbour, and 
useful new buildings, have added much to the convenience of 
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J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, 

Here, on New Year's Day, Mr. Stanley and Colonel Euan 
Smith, C.B., her Majesty's Consul at Zanzibar, arrived in H.M.S. 
Somali, the despatch-boat of the British squadron, which hoisted 
the Consular flag,and was commanded by Lieutenant Mackenzie 
Fraser, R.N., Mr. Stanley being a guest on board this vessel. 
He was received by Mr. George Mackenzie, the Administrator 
at Mombasa, with all the staff of the British East Africa 
Company, who showed him everything about the town and 
port. On the next day, Jan 2, arrived the British Indian 
Steam-ship Company’s ship Katoria, also from Zanzibar, with 
the gentlemen of Stanley's expedition, Lieutenant Stairs, 
Surgeon Parke, Captain Nelson, Mr. Jephson, and Mr. Bonny, 
and with Mr. Bell, our Special Artist. The Katoria was com- 
manded by Captain Pearson, of the Royal Naval Reserve, who 
treated his guests with the utmost courtesy and kindness. 

It had been the hospitable intention of the East Africa 
Company's administrator at Mombasa to entertain all the 
members of the Stanley Expedition, with the British Consu}, 
at a grand dinner on shore; but as Mr. Stanley and his com- 
panions were obliged to go on the same evening by the Katoria. 
to Aden and Suez, there was time only for a festive luncheon 
on board that vessel. Mr. George Mackenzie presided as host, 
with Mr. Stanley at his right hand and with Colonel Euan 
Smith on his left, Captain Pearson being at the other end of 
the table on the quarterdeck. About sixty persons sat 
down, comprising nearly all the respectable European 
residents at Mombasa, among whom were some ladies, including 
those of the families of several ministers of the Church 
Missionary Society. The feast was sumptuous and elegant ; 
and when, after the customary loyal toasts, the health of Mr. 
Stanley and his comfades was proposed, it was most cordially 
received by the whole company. In returning thanks for this 
honour, Mr. Stanley commended the great enterprise, liberality, 
and energy of the British East Africa administration. Ie 
said that he fully expected thirty miles of its railway would 
be completed before the end of the present year, 1890; and 
he looked forward to the time when a traveller landing at 
Mombasa would take the through express train, with a sleeping 
carriage, to some t2rminus on the shore of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. 

Her Majesty's Consul, Colonel Euan Smith, on behalf of 
his Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar, then presented to Mr. 
Stanley. and to each of the officers of the Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition. the only honorary token of distinction which that 
The Order of Zanzibar, as we may 
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call it, ins‘eid of its Arabic title, was <ccompanied by a 


brevet or diploma written in that language, enclosed in 
a red moroce) case. Colonel Euan Smith’s speech was highly 
‘The Consul is a worthy successor of Sir John 
and his services to British interests at Zanzibar and 
amid the extraordinary difficulties of the 
past three years, ought to be appreciated by our Government. 
Zanzibar has become a position of much importance in inter- 
national polities since the German intervention; and the 
honour of England is concerned in duly respecting the rights 
of the Sultan, as well as in protecting the large amount of 
commerce, and the numerous Indian and European subjects 
of the British Empire collected in that island, besides the 
suppression of the maritime slave-trade. 

* Farewell to East Africa !” was the sentiment of members 
mingled with diverse feelings—recollec- 
tions of nea three years of toilsome, anxious, sometimes 
vel from the Western to the Eastern Ocean, with 
much suffering, many losses, tedious delays, perplexitices, and 
hindrances, some lamented deaths, fatigue, disease, famine, 
Arab treachery, native savage hostility, strange adventures, 
interesting discoverics on aa unexplored route—but with 
the satisfaction of having at length escorted poor Emin 
Pasha to the seacoast, where he lay. unhappily, in a sad 
plight of illness, after the hurt received by an accidental fall. 
Stanley, and the gentlemen who had been serving under 
iim, with whom was our Special Artist returning home by 
way of the Red Sea, were on board the Katoria leaving Mom- 
basa,escorted by H.M.S.Stork, Admiralty surveying gun-boat— 
the same vessel which surveyed the mouths of the Zambesi 
last year—and by H.M.S. Somali, still hoisting the flag of the 
British Consul at Zanzibar. Tour miles off the shore. where 
the ships were to part, the Stork manned her yards, and 
the crew gave three hearty cheers for “Stanley!” On 
the quarterdeck of the Katoria Mr. Stanley was ‘standing ; 
and the other surviving and returning members of the Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition stood beside him, except one: this 
was Mr. Parke. the army surgeon, by whose skill and unwearied 
diligence, tending the sick day and night for months, on the 
march and in the encampment, and at the stations in the 
African wilderness, so many lives had been preserved ; he was 
too ill to rise from his chair on deck. But they all took off 
their hats, cheering in response, as they waved a parting salute 
to the British war-ships and the Consul ; this scene of * Fare- 
well to East Africa!” which our Artist has represented, being 
a proper finish of their remarkable achievement. 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR JOHN BLUNDEN, BART. 
Sir John Blunden, third Baronet of Castle Blunden, J.P. and 
D.L., barrister-at-law, died on Jan. 17, at his 
seat near Kilkenny. He was born Dec. 21, 
I8l4, the elder son of Mr. William Pitt 


a distinguished member of the Irish 
Bar, on whom a Baronetcy of Ireland was 
conferred in 1766. Sir John, whose death we 
record, succeeded his uncle in 1818, and 
married, April 22, 1839, Elizabeth, third 
daughter of Mr. John Knox of Castlerea. and 
had six sons and three daughters. 





SIR ROBERT A. DALYELL, K.C.LE. 


Sir Robert Anstruther Dalyell, K.C.I.E. and C.S.I., of Lingo, 
county of Fife, and Ticknevin, county Kildare, died suddenly, 
at the New Club, Edinburgh, on Jan. 18. He was born in 1831, 
the elder son of the late Colonel John Dalyell of Lingo, by 
Jane, his wife, eldest daughter of General Robert Anstruther, 
entered the Madras Civil Service in 1851,and became Secretary 
to the Madras Government in the Revenue Department, from 
1868 to 1870, Chief Secretary in 1873, and Chief Commissioner 
of Mysore from 1875 to1876. From 1883 to 1884 he was Vice- 
President of the Council of State for India. Sir Robert was 
given the decoration of K.C.I.E. in 1887. 





SIR MICHAEL ROBERTS WESTROPP, 

Sir Michael Reberts Westropp, late Chief Justice of Bombay, 
died at Cannes on Jan. 14, in his seventy-third year. He was 
eldest son of Captain Henry Bruen Westropp, of the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, and a descendant of the well-known county 
Cork family of Westropp. He received his education at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and graduated B.A. in 1838. He was 
called to the Bar in 1840, was Advocate-General in Bombay in 
1856, and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 1860 to 1863. In 
the latter year he was appointed a Puisne Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature at Bombay, and in 1870 was promoted to 
the Chief Justiceship, being knighted by patent. He resigned 
in 1882. Sir Michael married, first, in 1857, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Mr. John William Anderson of Fermoy ; 
and secondly, in 1865, Eliza, daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lionel Westropp. 





MR. LEFROY OF CARRIG-GLAS, 
Mr. Anthony Lefroy of Carrig-glas Manor, in the county of 
Longford, LL.D., formerly M.P. for the University of Dublin, 
died on Jan. 11, in his ninetieth year. He was the eldest son 
of the late Right Hon. Thomas Lefroy, LL.D., of Carrig-glas 
Manor, Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers of his time, by Mary, his wife, the only 
daughter and heiress of Mr. Jeffrey Paul of Silverspring, in 
the county of Wexford, cousin of Sir Joshua Paul, first Baronet 
of Paulville. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1821, and was a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant for Longford, of which county he was 
High Sheriff in 1849. He satin Parliament for Longford from 
1830 to 1837 and from 1841 to 1847, and for the University of 
Dublin from 1858 to 1870. 
LADY NORTHBOURNE, 
The Right Hon. Sarah Caroline, wife of Walter Cliarles James, 
second Lord Northbourne, and youngest daughter of Mr. 
Cuthbert Ellison of Hopburn Hall, in the county of Durham, 
died at Betteshanger, near Dover, on Jan. 21, 1890. Her 
marriage took place on April 17, 1841. and its issue consists 
of one son, the Hon. Walter Henry James, M.A., M.P. for 
Gateshead, and of one daughter, Sarina, wife of Mr. John 
Arthur Godley, C.B., of Killigar, in the county of Leitrim. 
MRS. WHALLEY. 
Mrs. Whalley, at York House, Bognor, on Jan. 16. She was 
Theodosia Barbara, only daughter of the late Hon. and Ven. 
Pierce Meade, Archdeacon of Dromore, by his marriage with 
Elisabeth, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas Percy, Bishop 
of Dromore, celebrated as the author of “ Percy’s Reliques.” 
Archdeacon Meade was brother of the second Earl of Clan- 
william. Mrs. Whalley, who was born March 24, 1804, married, 
in 1833, the Rev. J. C. Whalley, the representative of an old 
Northamptonshire family, by whom she leaves issue. Mrs. 
Whalley was the last remaining grandchild of Bishop Percy, 
who was the intimate friend of Johnson and Goldsmith. 
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CHESS IN LONDON 
Game played at Simpson's, between Me Gossip and MULL! 
(Bishops Gambit.) 
whirk (Mr. M.) BLACK (Mr. G,) wHirk (Mr. M.) BLACK (Mr. G.) 
1. P to K 4th to K 4th 16. Q to Q 3rd Kt to Q 2nd 
2. P to K B 4th P takes P 17. B to Q 2nd 
tto B4th PtoQ 4th Anot veak n e:Pto K6the 
4. B takes P Q to R 5th (ch) t ist some | ! fan attack 
5. K to Bsq Pto K Kt 4th 17, Q KR to Q sq 
6. KttoQ B3rd — B to Kt 2nd ! this point Black has a manif 
7. P to Q 4th K Kt to K 2nd gu] ty of position 
8. Kt to B 3rd Q to R 4th 18. B to B2nd P to K B 4th 
9. P to K 5th PtoQ B3rd 19. Kt to O 6th 
10, B to Kt 3rd B to Kt 5th Fatal. Ptakes Pen passant wo del 
11. Kt to K 4th Kt to B 4th t ca svort coming disastcr, 
12. K to B 2nl P to K R 3rd 19, Kt takes K P 
13. P co B 3rd Castles Well pl ina ahah’ Witenes 
14. P to K R 4th e tu a speedy te yation 
\ weak | I vl | 20, P takes Kt B takes P 
promising hits | f 21.Qto Bath (ch) K to Raq 
14 B takes K 22. Q B takes P B takes B 
15. P takes B Kt take: RP e hesigns 
CHESS IN AMERICA, 
Game playe. between Mr. PoLLock and Mr. UH THOrFF at the Baltimore 





Chess Club, . Remove White's Queen's Knight, 
(Krans Gambit.) 


wire (Mr. P.)) BLACK (Mr. U.) WHITe (Mr. PL) BLACK (Mr. U.) 
b takes P 











1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 17, R tak Q RK to Q sq 
2. Kt to B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 1°. Q to Kt 3rd kK to R sq 

3. B to B 4th B to B 4th 19. Q to Kt 5th 3 to Kt 3rd 
‘*,PtoQ Kt 4th B takes P 20. PtoQ Bath P toQ R 3rd 
5. P to B 3rd Bto Bath 21.Q to Kt Sth R to B 4th 

6. P to Q 4th P takes P 22.Q to R 4th B to B 4th 
7. P to K 5th 23. Q R to K sq 
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MUSIC, 

Two important concerts have to be chronicled that took place 
too late for previous notice—the fourth of the present series 
of Mr. Henschel’s “London Symphony Concerts” at St. 
James's Hall, on Jan. 23; and, on Jan. 24, the third, and last 
but one, of those given by Sir Charles Hallé (also at St. James's 
IIall) with his renowned Manchester band On the earlier of 
sions, the programme comprised Mendelssohn's over- 
ture to“ Ruy Blas”; Schubert's uncompleted symphony in B 
minor ; Grieg’s suite from the music to Ibsen’s dramatic poem 

Peer Gynt” ; Mr. F. Praeger’s symphonic poem in F, the intro- 
duction to the third act of Wagner's “ Die Meistersinger,” and 
the overture to the same composer's “ Tannhbéuser.” All these 
pieces, excepting two, are so familiar, from frequent re petition, 
that mere enumeration may suffice. ‘The exceptions are the 
suite by Grieg and Mr. Praeger’s symphonic poem, and these 
lave before been given at London concerts and commentcd on 
Grieg’s pieces comprise a calm movement suggestive of day- 
break, the “ Death of Aase” giving occasion for some tonch- 
ingly plaintive strains: Anita's dance and that of the Tiny 4 
being replete with fantastic character. Mr. Praeger’s sym 
phonic poem is an ambitious attempt in the style of Liszt 
suggested by this composer's “ Symphonische Dichtungen,” a 
series of orchestral pieces in which subjects of an heroic and 
fantastic character are illustrated by music more remarkable 
for incoherent extravagance than for consistent beauty and 
interest. Mr. Praeger’s music, which is intended to be pro- 
foundly metaphysical and deep! y sy mbolical, succeeds eminently 
in being intensely gloomy 

At the concert of Sir Charles Hallé the programme 

was also of a more or less familiar nature. Webers over- 
ture to “Euryanthe,’ Spohr's eighth violin concerto 
instrumental portions of Berliozs dramatic symphony 
“Roméo et Juliette,’ and the Hungarian march from 
his “Faust” music, have been before often commented on, 
and all that need now be said is that they received very 
fine interpretations at the concert of Jan. 24—the execution 
of Spohr’s Concerto, “in modo d'una scena cantante, by 





these occt 


the 


Madame Néruda, having been of the highest excellence. Grieg’s 
graceful melody “Spring” (for stringed instruments) was 
not an absolute novelty. and again pleased as on former ocea- 
sions. The remaining item of the programme was a pleasing 
* Intermezzo,” from a symphony (in B flat) by Johan Svendsen, 
the Swedish composer, whose works have recently obtained 
favourable reception both here and abroad. The concert now 
referred to was of very high interest. 

The Popular Concerts at St. James's IIall are now more 
than half-way through their thirty-second season. 
recent of the Saturday afternoon performances—on . ; 
included a repetition of Schubert's octet, cast as on a late 
occasion, as also was Beethoven's septet, which was repeated 
at the following Monday evening concert On the earlier date 
now referred to Mdlle. Janotha suddenly replaced Madame 
ITaas as solo pianist, in consequence of this lady’s illness, 
Miss F. Hoskins was the vocalist. 

Mr. John Boosey’: 
Hall are largely advanced in their twenty-fourth season. ‘The 
programmes show no falling off in their attractivene 
as to selection or performance. 

Musical celebrations of Burns were given on Jan. 25 at 
St. James's Hall and the Royal Albert Hall. The first-named 
instance was one of the annual commemorations established 
many years ago by Mr. Ambrose Austin, so long the worthy 
manager of the concert arrangements at St. James's Hall. The 
concert now referred to was contributed to by several eminent 
vocalists, the programme having been of an appropriately 
national character. The excellent part-singing of the Glasrow 
Select Choir was a special feature of the evening At the 
Albert Hall the proceedings were of a similar national 
character, and were supported by eminent ists and Mr. 
W. Carter's well-trained choir. 

Miss Monteith, who recently sustained the soprano part in 
the performance of “ Elijah” at the Royal Albert Hall, is a 
young American lady who did not do herself justice 
occasion referred to, owing to illness She evidentl; 
a voice of agreeable quality, and good musical intelligence, 
which can scarcely fail to meet with due recognition under 
ore favourable circumstances. ‘The other principal solo 
vocalists in the performance of “ Elijah” were Madame Pelle 
Cole, Mr. Piercy, and Mr. Henschel. ‘The chorus-singing was 
exceptionally fine. 

At the service held at St. Paul 
commemoration of the conversion of St. Paul, a new “ Mag- 
nificat” and “ Nune Dimittis,” composed by Mr. G. J. Pennett, 
were introduced, and given with full choral and orchestral 
effects. ‘There is much excellent writing in the work that is 
deserving of more than fugitive hearing. Sir J. Stainer con- 
ducted, in the absence (from illness) of Dr. Martin. 

At Edinburgh Madame Marie 
important concert tour. Her perfe 
various styles were enthusiasticall 


London Ballad Concerts at St. James's 
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Roze recently began an 
rmances of vocal pieccs of 
lly re ved, and the pro 
gramme included the esteemed vocalists Miss L. Moody, Mr. 
Durward Lely, and Mr. Brereton ; and violin and pianoforte 
solos respectively by M. Simonetti and Herr Schonberger. 

The Bow and Bromley Institute announced the perform- 
ance, on Jan. 25, of Dr. Parry's “ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” 
and Dr. Bridge's anthem “ He giveth Hlis Leloved Sleep,” 
composed for the funeral of Browning. 

The Musical Guild (consisting of ex-scholars and ex- 
students of the Royal College of Music) announced a conceit 
of chamber music, on Jan. 30, at the Studio, Oak-Tree Mouse, 
Hampstead, lent for the occasion by Mr. H. Holiday. 

Madame Sara Palma (of La Scala, Milan) announced a 
morning concert at Princes’ Hall on Jan. 30, when her pro- 
gramme comprised her own performances and those of other 
artists. The lady has recently made a very favourable im- 
pression on the operatic stage. 
of nearly eighty- 
1 and Schubert, and 






Franz Lachner died recently, at the 
six. Ife was acquainted with Beethove: 
was held in high esteem by the best musicians of Germany. 
Among other appointments he held the office of conductor at 
Vienna, Mannheim, Munich, and Hamburg. Franz Lachner’s 
prodictiveness was enormous, numerous compositions, in all 
forms, having been left by him, 


including oratorios and 
masses, operas, secular cantatas, orchestral symphonies and 





, and a vast number of pieces of smaller importance 
He was an accomplished master of the scientific styles of 
composition, and his music, even wher 
wanting in the impress of imaginative genius, 


coherent and interesting in its structural developmeut. Some 


perhaps, somewhat 


aiways 


of his orchestral suites have been given at Crystal Palace 
concerts, but his music generally has received insufficient 
attention in this country, where many crude productions of 
the later epoch of German so-called romanticism have had 
undue preference. 


Major P. G. Craigie has been appoint 1 Director of the 


Intelligence and Statistical Department of the Board of 
Agriculture. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
langhters, Harriett, Lucy Sophia, and Emma. As to the residue 
of his real and personal estate, he gives two sixths to his two 

ns, and one sixth, upon trust, for each of his four daughters 
1888) of Mr Hyam Jonas. late of 
errace, who died on Novy. 28 last 
1.22 by Edward Asher Jonasand Malcolm Emanuel 
ns, Lewis Emanuel Jonas, and Henry Hayman. 

the value of the personal estate amounting to 


Mr. Janu Du 
ytter. and of 
(dated Sept. 4 


toourne 


was 


pwards of £81,000 rhe £2000 to his 
vife, Mrs. Rosa Kate Jonas, but does not make any further 
rovision for her, as she is already amply provided for by 
ettlement £15,000 to his son Edward Asher; £10,000 to his 
m Malcolm Emanuel; £10,000, upon trust, 
daughters Constance Elizabeth and Hilda Rachel ; 
trust, for his daughter Mrs. Miriam Nathan ; 
upon trust, for each of his sons Perey Joseph and Charles 
David, whereof to be paid to them on their respect- 
ively attaining twenty-four, the other £5000 on their 
ining thirty ; brother John, his wife 
iren, his coachman, Mr. L. E. 
of his property he 


testator beq ue iths 


for each of his 
£5000, 
upon £10,000, 
£5000 is 
and 
legacies to his 
aw and chil and to his executors, 
Jonas and Mr. H. Hayman. ‘The residu 
to all his children 

stribute The (dated March 4, 1879) of Mr. Edward Francis 
Grant Beechwood, Baldstow-road, Hastings, who died 
on Dee. 24 last, was proved on Jan. 21 by Joseph Cockburn, one of 


atta and 
his sister-in-l: 
James Doulton ;: 
s, clerks, traveller gives in equal shares 
200 to be d will 
servants; £2 late of 
e executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
ver £36,000. The testator bequeaths £5000 each to the said 
Joseph Cockburn, his wife, Mrs. Ellen Mary Cockburn, and his 
ldren, Fanny Maria Cockburn and Joseph Grant Cockburn ; 
he also gives a freehold house in Denmark-road, Hastings, to 
the said Joseph Grant Cockburn. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for the said Mrs. Ellen 
Mary Cockburn, for life, and then for all her children as she 
shall appoint, 

The will (dated July 29, 1884) of Mr. Walter Myers, 
formerly of Birmingham, jeweller, and late of Bourne Hall, 
Bournemouth, who died on Dec. 1, was proved on Jan. 18 by 
John Wolf Myers, Joel Myers, George Myers, and Wolfe 
Myers, the brothers. the executors, the value of the personal 
state amounting to over The testator bequeaths 
£50 each to the Birmingham Hebrew Congregation, the 
Brighton Hebrew Congregation, the Dublin Hebrew Congre- 


£26 000, 
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Reformatory (in or near Dublin), the Hospital for Incurables 
for Protestants (Dublin), the Monastery Schools (Killarney), 
the Sussex County Hospital, the Queen’s Hospital (Birming- 
ham), the Eye Infirmary or Hospital (Birmingham), and the 
Chichester Training-Ship (Gravesend); £2000, upon trust, 
for his Hannah Joseph, for life; £1000 to Esther 
Lewin; and and others. The 
residue of his property he leaves to all his nieces, the children 
of his brothers and sisters, John Wolf, Joel, George, Wolfe, 
Eliza, Esther, Susan, Fanny, and Hannah. 

The will (dated March 17, 1884) of Mr. Alexander Davidson, 
late of No. 5, St. George’s-road, Hampstead, who died on 
Dec. 23 last, was proved on Jan. 15 by Alexander McBean, the 
nephew, and Jonathan Clark, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £12,000. The testator 
bequeaths £800 to the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
towards providing a life-boat and appliances to be stationed at 
Johnshaven, in the county of Kincardine, to be called * The 
Meanwell of Glenbervie ” ; £500 each to the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the Society for Provid- 
ing Drinking Troughs for Cattle in the Streets of London, the 
Hospital for Paralysis and Epilepsy (Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury), the London City Mission, the City of London Truss 
Society, and the London Diocesan Home Mission Society ; 
£300 each to the Friendly Female Society, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the Irish Church Missions to 
Roman Catholics ; £100 each to the Kilburn Medical Institute, 
and the Connemara “ Birds’ Nest” of Connemara ; and legacies 
to nephews and nieces. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he gives to his niece Margaret McBean. 


Sister 


legacies to brothers, sisters, 


The Irish Probate, granted at Dublin on Jan. 9, of the will 
(dated June 8, 1884), with a codicil (dated Dec. 11, 1887), of 
the Right Hon. John David, Baron FitzGerald, late of No. 98, 
Portland-place, and of Kilmarnock, Killiney, in the county of 
Dublin, who died on Oct. 16, at No. 22, Fitzwilliam-place, 
Dublin, to the Hon. Jane. Baroness FitzGerald, the widow, 
and Gerald FitzGerald, the son, two of the executors, has 
been resealed in London, the value of the personal estate in 
England and Ireland amounting to over £12,000. The testator 
bequeaths £500 each to his sons Arthur and Eustace; £300 
to his son Edward ; and one or two other legacies. The residue 
of his property he leaves to his wife, for life, and then to his 
children as she shallappoint. The testator states that property 


ri 
gation, the Hebrew Board of Guardians (London), and the Jews’ 
re 


Free School (Bell-lane, Spitalfields) ; £10each to the Chelms- in the counties in Ireland in which he has estates is practi- 
f 
T 


cally unsaleable, and that the income is so reduced, and so 


ord 
difficult and costly to collect, as to be of small value. 


he Commercial Travellers’ 


WHY DOES 


A woman's health so often break down at an early age? Put a man at a washing-tub; let him get heated with the hot suds 
stand over the filthy steam that comes from scalding and boiling clothes, and his health certainly would break down before long. 


A WOMAN 


through on washing days: and besides, while overheated at the hot work, has to 
These facts, which are known to every housekeeper, readily explain why so many women 


Dispensary, the Commercial Travellers’ School (Pinner), 
Benevolent Fund, the Glencree 


until every pore is opened; then let him 
And yet this terrible ordeal is exactly what 


Has to go she risk her life by going out into the open air to hang up 


the clothes. 


LOOK OLD 


and Physicians and Boards of Health cannot draw attention too strongly to the injurious effects of the usual way of washing, 


While yet young in years; 
with its necessary steam, and scalding or boiling to get the clothes pure and sweet. 
Clothes made sweet and beautifully white, and much 


SOONER THAN 


By the old way, by using the SUNLIGHT SOAP-—a soap so purifying and cleansing that the dirtiest clothing can be washed n lukewarm water with very 
little rubbing, and Clothes, Bedding, and Linen cleansed without either Scalding or Boiling, while the work is so light that a girl of twelve or thirteen can doa large wash 
without being tired. Now there is a remedy for the great ** washing day” evil, so economical in its use as to be within the reach of all, there is not a woman or 


A MAN? 


Who is not directly interested in having introduced into their homes THAT WONDERFUL WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES, which, when 
properly tried, does away with the hard work, offensive smell, and fearful steam on washing day; and makes the White Pieces Whiter, Coloured Pieces Brighter, and 
Flannels Softer, than they can be made by washing the old way, and also leaves every article as clean and sweet and as pure as if never worn. 


NOW FOR THE © SUNLIGHT” WAY OF WASHING. 


Dip the article to be washed in a tub of lukewarm water, draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the soap lightly over it so as not to waste it. Be particular not to miss 
THEN roll it in a tight roll, lay it in the bottom of the tub under the water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them, and are rolled up. 


“Sunlight Soap” do its 


NEXT.—After soaking the full time, commence rubbing the ‘clothes lightly out on a wash-board, and the dirt will drop out ; turn the garment inside out to get at the 
seams, but don’t use any more soap; don’t scald or boil a single piece, and don’t wash through two suds. If the water gets too dirty, pour a little out and add fresh. If a 
ik is hard to wash, rub some more soap on it, and throw the piece back into the suds for a few minutes. 


Fortunately, this trouble can be avoided. Scalding, boiling, 


and steam done away with. 


FIRST. 


soaping it all over. 


Then go away for thirty minutes to one hour and let the work. 


t 
Strce 


LAST LY COM ES TH E RINSI NG, which is to be done in lukewarm water, taking special care to get all the dirty suds away, then wring out and hang up to dry. 


ex THE MOST DELICATE COLOURS WILL NOT FADE WHEN WASHED THIS WAY WITH “SUNLIGHT” SOAP, BUT WILL BE THE BRIGHTER. 
got out by one or two thorough good rinses. 
ALL DEALERS ARE AUTHORISED TO RETURN PURCHASE-MONEY TO ANYONE FINDING CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 
J 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH.  pponcuial TROGHES MRS. WINSLOW'S |HaIR RENEWER 








SPE AL NOTICE To keep linen ‘‘WHITE AS SNOW” be very careful to rinse all the dirty suds and lather out of the clothes when 
Cl . 
The wonderful lathering and cleansing properties of SUNLIGHT SOAP are solely due to 
£21000 will be paid to anyone finding SUNLIGHT SOAP adulterated or to contain any injurious Chemicals. 
perane we -_ P Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
DENTIFRICE in th ant rtvenz, | SOOTHING SYRUP) ice cry cr Witte ate 


finished. washing. SUNLIGHT SOAP loosens the dirt, and it is very important that all the dirt and lather be 
GUARAN I EE. the purity and excellence of the materials, and the care bestowed on its manufacture. 
’ | ADVICE TO MOTHERS | 
FLORILINE /|BROWN’S | | THE MEXICAN 
| 
| Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
eg FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Is_ the 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 

Is partly compose’ of Honey, and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants. 


BEST LIQUID 


gw” Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, 
any Irritation or Soreness of the 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 

Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. | 


| Of all 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. | 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put 
jars. Price ls. 


cur + 
jeing delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 
Is NoT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen, 


| 
| 

Teething, by softening | 

| 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 

| 

| 


will allay ALL 


(rreatly facilitates the process of 
the gums, reducing all inflammation ; 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


; Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. per Bottle, 


is needed. 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, | OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


Is. 1d. per Box. 
NwWoTIC Ee. 


See that the words “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches ” 
are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 
which none are genuine. 


| ce NOTICE. 

tHE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
| obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
‘ Duue Co,, 217, FULTON STREBT, and all Druggists, 


in glass 
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All other goods by Fortune’s hand are given: 


Why can Love neither be bought nor sold ? 
A Wife is the peculiar gift of Heaven.—PopE. 


Because its only price is Love ! 

““What constitutes National /rosperity? Not wealth or commerce simply, or 
military achievements, but the greatest possible number of HEALTHY, HAPPY, 
and GRACEFUL HOMES, where the purest flame burns brightest on the altar of 
family love, and woman, with her piety, forbearance, and kindliness of love, is 
permitted to officiate as high priestess.” 


RICHES, TITLES, HONOUR, POWER, & WORLDLY PROSPECTS 


ARE AS NAUGHT TO A DEEPLY ROOTED LOVE. 





In every being throughout animated Nature, from the most insignificant insect to the most enlightened, 
ennobled, and highly developed being, we notice a deeply rooted love for one possession before all others, and 
that is the possession of Life. What will not man give to preserve his life? The value of riches, titles, | 
honour, power, and worldly prospects are as naught compared with the value which the same man, however 
humble, and even miserable, places on the preservation of his life. 








ASONG OF GRATITUDE 


By the late 8. C. HALL, F.S.A.s 
who was over eighty years of age 
when he wrote the following :— 

These words a wise Physician said: — 

** Sromacn’s a master all should dread.” 

Oppose his laws—for Death prepare! 

Obey them—Health will triumph there! 

With grateful thanks I hail thy name, 

ENO! and strive to give it fame. 

Your Sart or Favir can bring me ease, 

And give me comfort when I please; 

By true aperient, strong or mild, 

To calm a man, or sootne a child; 

Aid Nature wit!out force or strain ; 

Strengthen heart, liver,lung,and brain; 

Make the pulse neither fast nor slow, 

The blood-heat not too high nor low 

So bringing health at little cost, 

Restoring what neglect had lost! 

To Eno’s Satt | owe a debt 























The grateful mind may not forget; 1 = KS 
With rhyme that debtin part I pay, ae 2 er 
Experience teaches what to say ~=4 y CS 








What nobler aim can man attain, than conquest over human pain? 


FOR HEALTH AND LONGEVITY, USE ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


SUGAR, CHEMICALLY COLOURED ACIDULATED SHERBET, STIMULANTS. 

Experience shows that Sugar. Chemically coloured Acidulated Sherbet, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, 
Sweet Champagne, Liqueurs, and Brandy are all very apt to disagree, while Light Wines, and Gin or Old Whisky 
largely diluted with Soda Water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO'’S “ FRUIT SALT” is particularly 
adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation where digestion 
has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health, ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” 
should be kept in every bed-room and travelling trunk for any emergency ; always useful, can never do 
any harm, 

The value of ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told, Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, 
and New Zealand proves it. 


NO MAN IS BOUND to be RICH, GREAT, or WISE, BUT EVERY MAN IS BOUND to be HONEST. 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose ; without it, Life isa Sham! 


“A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are 
immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and 
yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, 
could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”"—-ADAMs, | 
CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it,.| 
you have been imposed on bya worthless imitation, Sold by all Chemists, 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E.,| 


BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


WALKERS CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. | 


FACT.—Hair Colour Wash. By damping 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 4 the hair with this Wash, in two hours its original colour 
reduced prices sent free on application to is restored. No washing or preparation required, 10s. 6d., post 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regwent-street. for stamps.—A LEX. ROSS, 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, London 


SHLECT 
LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION & SALE OF ALL THE BEST & NEWEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the houses of Subscribers) 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per Annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
CASES SHIPPED AT LOWEST RATES TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 
SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Secondhand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST. FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; AND 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


OLD BUSHMILLS 


CORK, 1883; 
PARIS, 1886; 
LIVERPOOL, 1886; 
ADELAIDE, 1887; 
AND ry 
~ The Bushmills Old Distillery Co., Ltd., 


Distillery-BUSHMILLS, CO. ANTRIM. 


Offices, Hill Street, Belfast. London Office and Dépét, 3, 4. 5, and 6, 
Camomile Street, E.C. Birmingham Office and Dépét, 12, County 












VAN HOUTEN! 
COCOA 


STIMULATES AND NOURISHES 


Without leaving any 


'/njurious Effect on the Nervous System. 


IT IS A PERFECT BEVERAGE. 


CHEAP, CHEERING, AND SUSTAINING 


=== PETER ROBINSON'S 
Court & Family Mourning & Black 


bs 

yy ag Goods Warehouse, 

256, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 











THE 


STOCK-TAKING SALE 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


COMMENCED ON ‘THE 


FIRST MONDAY iN JANUARY, 


AND IS NOW PROCEEDING. 


GENUINE BARGAINS will be offered in 
each Department, The tvhole of the Stock 


MOURNING ORDERS DURING THE SALE has been re-marked to very low prices purposely 
Will be SOLD at the SAME CHEAP RATES. = ¢.. thi. Salo : 


Travelling Expenses not charged, however distant 
from London. 


PETER ROBINSON (i sicisrsreser, noxpox 
| REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Those ladies who kindly pay an 


early visit can secure remarkably cheap goods. 








For its rich handsome appearance, lovely artistic draperies, and sterling 
good wearing qualities, we recommend that wonderful resemblance to the 


richest Silk Velvet, 
THE CELEBRATED 


“LOUIS” VeLveTEEN 


Fashionable Outdoor Dresses, Dinner and Reception Gowns, Tea Gowns, 
Children’s Dresses, and all Trimming purposes. 


ASK YOUR DRAPER FOR THE NEW WINTER COLOURS. 


NOTE WELL! Eve ry yard of the Genuine bears the Name, and is Guaranteed. 








HOLLANDS 


INEXPENSIVE 
uion-crass FURNITURE. 


4, EBURY-ST., GROSVENOR-GARDENS, 


By Victoria Station. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





Trade-Mark. Trade-Mark. 

















art Chambers, Corporation Street. Manchester Office and Dépé6t, 25, 
: Haworth Buildings, Cross Street, | 












For Ladies’ Column, see page 154; Foreiqn News, page 158. 
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PETER ROBINSON, 
QXFORD-ST. 
NEw SCOTCH TWEEDS. 


Fashionable, for and early 


of 


present 


Large quantities 


and durable materials 


ready, at ranging 


wid, 


pr ices 


to 7s. fd. per yard, 


PATTERNS POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


PARCELS over 20s. in Value £25, 


Ht ‘LI CHR ONOMETER 
‘ 4 pp om Seereen acti 


Carriage Paid to any part of the 
Kingdom. 


(osTUMES HALF PRICE. 


150 CASHMERE and CLOTH 


COSTUMES, with 
Velvets 


eeven, 


richly trimmed 
Original 
Nine 


prices. 


and Silks. 


Eight 


reduced to half 


Fancy 
prices, and 


Guineas, now 


300 CHILDREN’S rhagesirdal 
JERSEY COSTUMES, iv 


108. 
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designs. Original prices, to 
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PETER ROBINSON, 
(QXFORD-ST. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NE 


depart from life at 
prolonged existence, 


rear offspring, and 
last after what seems to them a 
unaware that the microcosm in which they have passed 
their span is not the universe! But though there is an 
awful kind of poetry in this reflection, it does not help us to 
a knowledge of how to keep out, or how to exterminate after 
having once let in, those microbes which are inimical to the 
body wellbeing. 

All we can do is give our patients rest and food to 
support them while the invading army of microbes ravage 
the land, knowing that they will have either to move on 
or die of famine when they have exhausted the nutriment 
that they, unluckily for us, find in the human frame. Fifty 
and a hundred years ago doctors used to try to extract the 
disease from the body by drawing out the blood. Unfortun- 
ately, they thus subtracted from the system not only the 
elements on which the microbe fed, but also all the other 
elements of the vital fluid, so that the patient often died for 
want of the means to repair his waste of tissue and maintain 
his strength. Now they do not do this, and the average 
length of human life is increased in consequence. But still 
the difficulty remains unsolved how immediately to destroy 
the microbe without injuring the body in which it has taken 
up its temporary residence. 

Meantime, while this generation of doctors is looking at 
this problem with little more result than its predecessors, it is 
for us housewives to tackle the difficulty, so to speak, from the 
opposite side, and take care that our patients are given all that 
they can take to maintain the general strength, to fight 
against the deductions made from it by the microbe army. 
Influenza is a most exhausting disease. The common idea 
among people who have not had the complaint that it is only 


on each other, 


Ws 
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an exaggerated cold in the head is quitea mistake. Itisa 
fever affecting the system as a whole. causing pain all over, 
and great exhaustion of general strength. In the cases that 
I have seen, there has been nothing like “a cold.” Nourish- 
ment is a prime necessity. But it is useless,-and worse, 
to give a sick person what hc cannot digest. During fever, 
and when that begins to subside. very little solid food, or 
none at all, can be digested. “he xeed is great, accordingly, 
for food that is easily swalicowec and readily assimilated. But 
few nurses (amateur ones, uf wiv rate) seem to realise how 
important it is to supply the sick person frequently with some 
light nourishment, and, in co::s1lescence, to exercise thought 
and ingenuity in varying thc (.et. When they have seen the 
patient consume half a break -st-cupful of gruel, or cornflour, 
they are satisfied that he ed for three or four hours to 
come—the interval between oe mel and another for a 
healthy person. But if they would only reflect how much less, 
both in bulk and essential nourishment, this trifling refection 
is than all that a healthy person eats at a meal, they would 
surely understand that the patient must have something more 
long before the end of the ordinary space of time between 
meals. 

Milk and are a great help during actual illness. 
Many people who cannot, even in health, digest the ordinary shop 
egg boiled can take, without inconvenience, a genuine new-laid 
beaten up well. If it be mixed while beating with 
about a tablespoonful of hot water, the egg will be much more 
easily made perfectly fluid. It should then stand for a few 
minutes to cool, if it is to be taken cold; but generally it is 
better that it should be hot and slightly sweetened, and then a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of boiling milk will make it just 
about the right temperature. Then, with regard to milk, it 
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ly 
£20, £30, £40 Presentation ‘Watches. 


nd Inseripti 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 
r mahogany 
Estimates for Turret Clocks, 


suine 


a 
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Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


th Monogr 


ir JOHN BENNETT, 6, Che bpside, 


as c\tra. 


4 
MTA Hi} 


The 


STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS |-PLATE 


‘ALWAYS YOUNG.” 


“ALWAYS FAIR.” 
Beware of Injurious Imitations. 


JOHN BENNETT, =e 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 


£10. 


KEYLESS WATCH, 
manship, with keyless acti 


perfect for time 
mn, air, damp, 


“SIR JOHN.” A 


WATCH, accurately timed for all 


In massive Is-carat GOLD 
Free and safe per 
London, 


ns, 
laze med, 


Illu 


£5 5s. 


strated Catal 


n emblazoned to orde 


crystal glass, 


Air, damp, and dust tight, 





With bracket and shield, Three 


—In return for £10 NOTE, 


free and safe per post, 


and dust tight. 
SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
WATCHES, from £5. 


wucs post-free. 


SILVER KEYLESS 
ENGLISH LEVER 
j-plate English Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, 
The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED, 
GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, 


} 

| JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 

Sir JOHN BENNETT (Zimited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.C. F 
| 


gefhams 
(Qe eteb eumer 


INFLUENZA. 


Preventive and Curative 
Prostrating Epidemic is 


SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES. 


Universally acknowledged the Best Remedy for 
Affections of the 


THROAT, CHEST, ; 


AND 


LUNGS. 


Recommended by the Greatest Medical 

especially by SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, 

| monial is affixed to each box. 

They are irresistible in the Cure of all Chronic Catarrhal 

affections, as 

COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, IRRITATION, 
DIPHTHERIA, AND CATARRH OF THE STOMACH, 

They are Nature's own Medicine, and contain neither 

| drugs nor anodynes ; may therefore be safely given evcn 

to children of tender age. 

vld or young, should ever be 


Only efficient against this 





ivy +) “es 


PLP Ac 


TRAD! 
MAKK MARK 
Authoritics 


a LADY'S GOLD | whose testi- 


beauty, and work- 


WATCH. A fine | Nobody, without them, 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., by all Chemists, and by 


THE SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE COMPANY. 


LIMITED, 


52, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


WESTLEY RICHARDS #, 5°: 


LIMD. 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


‘THE GRAND PRIX « 
PARIS ERRSITION FOR THEIR 


i3 the C ut ee for Preserving and 
Beautifying THE SKIN ever produced. 


ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 


\,, ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 
) IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its use THE SEIN is rendered 


SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 


‘0 preserved from on the ill-effects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION 
should be without it at this Season of the Year. 
Dancing or visiting heatel apartments, it 


A 


V) 
A 


If used after 
will be found 


DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 
For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 

“ BEETHAM'S ” is the only genuine. 


Is., 2s. 6d., of all CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS, 


BOTTLES, 


PATENT EJECTOR DOUBLE GUNS and RIFLES 
and SPORTING EXPRESS RIFLES. 


Eng) hGun Makers who have obtained this Pri 
which is the highest honour of the Exhibition. 


Over ONE THOUSAND of these EJECTOR GUNS are now 
! use, 


CENTRAL-FIRE GUNS, from £10 10s. to £42, 
HAMMERLESS GUNS, from £15 15s. to £50. 
DOUBLE RIFLES, from £25 to £60. 


The onl 





, LIB, 


or 


w Price Lists and Drawings, apply by lett 


| WESTLEY RICHARDS & co, 


Gun and Rifle Manufactures 
NEW BOND STREET, L ON DON; 
82, HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 


178, 





MAPPIN «WEBBS 


Ba ~~ Handle Carvers, Chased Silver Mounts, complete in aot - Case, 


One Pair Meat Carvers and Steel .. 
One Pair each Meat and Game Carvers and Steel 


MOLINE WG WBE BEEN NS 


Lutter Knife, with Ivory Handle, in best Morocco Cas>, 
Sterling Silver, lis. ; Electro-Silvcr, 8. 


£3 


Sul: 


8 


“u Suter 


Tony" 
Cream Jur, 
22 ‘u. hish, £2 23. 


“Unequalled for hard wear.’ 
" Highest attainable quality.” 


Six Solid Silver Afternoon Tea Spoons and 
Tongs, best Morocco Case, £2 15s. 


Best Electro, £1 11s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Mappin and Webb's New Regis- PRICE-LISTS 


tered Design. 
Electro-Silver Grape Stand and FREE. 
Dish, £2 10s, 


18, POULTRY, E.C., | 
158, OXFoRD-ST,, w.,) LONDON. 
ROYAL PLATE tae eben WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD. 


Sterling Silver Ceneette Boxes. 
Lined Cedar Wood. To hold 50, £4 10s.; to hold 


Ven PLATE. 


Electro Silver full-size Oval Entrée Dish, with Bead Mounts. 
Converts into two dishes by simply removing the handle, 
Engraved as Illustrated, £3 3s.; Plain, £2 15s, 
Warmer to match, £3. 


Electro Silver Toast Rack, Egg 
Frame, and Batter Dish 


75, £5; to hold 100, £6 Gs. combine], £2 10s. 
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FEB. 1}, 


NEW MUSIC. 
COVS 


HUSSAR. 


and NEW 


M ETZLER 


Pe RED 








The successf ymedy-Ope 
Written b Hi P. STEPHENS 
Cumposed by EDWARD SOLOMON, 
(HE RED HUSSAR. 
ul Seon 3. net. | Wal P. Bucaloss 
Piano Seo n — C, Coote : 
March za. net iP E. Solomon)., 28, net 


GONG OF THE 














f the Regunent, stead) teady 

S tewimen Rea ready 
i s Son D 5 ty; 

The s s Wherever 1 are nt 
Always er Ne r know ‘ 

Alw scl t Death before retrea s 
s 'y Miss Mar Ten This is the 
Sur y Miss Marie 7 ! Re 

InG piss C to BE), in A (compass E to F shary 
(, UIDES OF THE NIGHT. 
W Guides of the Night } Sung by Mr. Ben Da 
G s of the Night. | AlWays e1 1. 
G f the N | Inthree Keys, D, E,and 
el RED HU SSAR, 
vf : ed for the Pianoforte, 28, net. 

L, fs s f fr the Opera, post-f 

A s ™M ME r “NIGHT. A. Goring Thomas. 
+ + chit 5 M ul Rees 

h } atthe Ballad Cones 

[)OUGLAS: "GORDON, 

Ww ls } F. E. atherly. M LAWRENCE 

KELLIE Ss taper 
(j OLDEN 1 IG HT. Georges Bizet. 

MN «we owe tof gratitude 
f ne by Georges Bizet 
Miss M Cha sh words which are 
1 iy h ch has a violin or 
Violon harp rg i niment Saturda 
Revie 
[,\ CHARMANTE MARGUERITE. 

4 Miss Liza Lehmann. 

"As tein ant e Ww h is enhanced by an 
ace wnin ‘ ewhat ni dern charactet 
Iilustrated London News, 

L OVE IN IDLENESS. Caroline Lowthian. 

“A char ng new song 


[¥ I WERE BUT THE MORNING LIGHT. 
eatery 


In Keys to cuit ~ 
V ALSE 


IMPR OMP TU. B. Godard, 


(108 AMOR E W AL TZ, P. Bue alossi. 


und catching. e 23, net. 


M BIZLERS THEMATIC CATALOG UE. 


each n ef. 





his the character and compass of 
nt whl on Sentg nd post 
\ E TAL E R mr ‘ 
4 holesale Age wr ti 1 





M* AS N and HAMLIN ‘aie 
hed to her Mos ‘ ty the 
¢ WM the EMPRESS RUGENTE, 

szt Arthur Sullivan, & 


M ASON a “HAMLIN American 
Hizhest Awards and Gold Medals 


Organs, 
QUEEN 


Organs 





Exhibitions 
Two ll nared diffe ent Models manufacture 
Prices £8 to £400, 
RONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
4 New Mod 
Touch Ton 
New Upright Grand P . ! anos, 
M ASON and BALIN PIANOFORTES. 
i lit, Pure M ated ne. 
Any of thea e Musical Instruments may be had on Hire 
m the I Years’ Hire Purchase System, 
New istrated Catalogues post-free. 


\ ETZLER and CO., 
4 2, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET 


(PHE C Ht ROL ISTHA.—The new 
Dane | y EDWARD SCOTT The 
of the 


LONDON, W., 


Round 
Music of 
thiss aw, nove witl pt rT Dance hy 
the Autho snow |] lished 4 t 

ind Day lu 


PIANOFORTE 


FRANCIS 


GM ALLWOOD'S TUTOR. 


S | s T r Is the 
Sina 's I tor Is th 
vood's Tutor Ia the 





sinar 
i. net. —FRaANcIS and Day, 195, Oxford 
MAKERS hy APPOINTMENT to the QUEEN, 


BROADWOOD 
QOS. 


PIANOFORTE 


BROADWOOD 
BROADWOOD 


J OHN and 


Have supp lth COURT from the Reign of George II, 
Newl it 1P ary of the finest quality. 
GREAT PULTENEY-STWEI cT close to Piceadilly- 

i 1s LONDON, W. 
Lists mappleation 
BUTLER'S 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
IOLINS, GUITARS, and BANJOS, 
FLUTES, CL ARIONETS HARMONIUMS, PIANOS 


CORNETS, a Ponce gg penal cdlchairg Li ME NTs, DRUMS, & 


rhe Larges it >» Kingdom, 
20 HAY MARKET, LONDON 
I str atec ad Pr Lists sent Post free. 
s il ms to Societies and Schools, 
VIOLINS with Bow oh ase, complete. 
y 30s., 403., & and upwards, 


Carrin ° "Pula to any pare’ of the Kingdom. 


[RARDS PIANOS. — Messrs. ERARD, of 


4 ik. Great Ma n,and 13, Ruede Mail, 


gh-street, Lone 





Paris, Maker er Majesty ~s iy the > Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the ! 1 
aril f - 
fc | if t t 
In : Ww ! . 
[gj BARDS’ PIANOS. —C OT T AG ES, from 
* *) culneas, 
OBLIQUES, fr 9 guineas, 
GRANDS, f 125 euIneAs 
Grand Prize (higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition, 
het) 
JLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S' PIANOS, 
EVERY DESCR IP TION yor SALE OR HIRE, 
1 rat s Free. 
8 Age i70, New Ik nd-street, W. 
Let S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 
nt discount for cash, or se per nronth (second-hand, 
n nthe thre ars hire system.— Lists free 


ot StL ES at Holborn, London, 


P unos exchanged 


YHOMAS 


, 42,8 atharpt n-row 


eM ANN 


rst distinctly underst 


and CO. 


xl that they are 











turers only,and that their only address is 
27, Ba street, Portman-square, London, W, 
|The New TIron-frame COTTAGE PIANO, 
2 
£28 7 ctaves, — every ‘improvement, One f 
ade he best p er made. Drawings free 
| THOMAS ORTZMANN and CO,, 
| 27, Baker-street, W. 
rs i Trichord PIANO, drawing-room model, repeti- 
) tion action, grand, rich, full tone; in handsome | 
0. Italian = nut wood case, elaborately 





und fre fro nt and l 
| Drawing ¢ yst-free. Packed free, and fory 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 

27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 











D ALMAINE and CO. PIANOS AND 
ORGANS Alvs te Sale. SW per cent discount Ten 
sare’ warrant Rasy terms. Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 

10 cuinea 12 guineas. &c. 

Ulass 14 guineas, Class 3,23 guineas. | Class 6,35 guineas 

Class 1.17 zuineas., Class 4 guineas, Class gurneas 

Olvsa 2, guineas. Clase 5.30 guineas. Class > guineas. 

American Organs nll the best Makers, fr 44 wuinene 

F 1 





upwards, ywed for any instrument 
within three ‘ class be taken, and will 
be exchingel ft f net approved of within one month 


D'ALMAINE and 
London, 


[llustrations and particulars jwost-free.—T. 
GO. (Established 104 Years), 91, Fiasbury-pavement, 


LIST, 


ng and ingen s little piece.”"—St. James's 


THE ILLUS 





NEW MUSIC, 


CH APPELL and COS NEW 


PUBLICATIONS 


()PLNIONS OF THE PRESs. 


(PELL ME TO STAY. F. Paolo Tosti 
“A simple and attractive sor World 

* Melody essentially vocal in character Illustrated News 
\ AIDEN F ATR. Anton Strelezki. 

4 Charmin ginal, and cannot fail t ittra 
Fivaro. 

\ DAY DREAM. Anton Strelezki. 

4 “A melod sand tender song Musical World 

“ Far above the ay erage, Figat 
Orn ( harles Gounod. 

D = nection melody, and rich change of har 


wr oR E ; THE RIVER. Tito Mattei, 
ne mel Sporting and Dramat 
, = Seiaiion” tthe c post Da 


AC CK's S WEDDING MORN.  F. Boscovitz 


uland cheery style Da Tr fray 


PikD OF THE GREENWOOD. 


EDWIN Db. LLOYDS 
*A singularly graceful composition County Gentleman 
All the above Sones in Keys to suitall Voices, 2s, each net 
QIxX SONG STORIES. 
. Illustrated by Helen Mackenzie. Music by J.L. MOLLOY. 


*rice 48, net, 


“ A real musical treat.” —Punch. 
| * Simple words and catching tunes.”—Era, 
| PEN HUNTING SONGS. Containing 
| “Jolin Peel,” * Drink. Puppy, Drink,” &¢ 
"rhe con ete, is 
| plies a want long felt in ‘the shires’ and elsewhere, 


‘Sup 
Daily Telegraph 
“Is worth ten time 


(THE JODORA WALTZ. P. Bucalossi. 


ion and a fine sense of lu us 


*—Observe 


Sporting and Dramatic. 
Musical W rile 


POLKA. P. Bucalossi. 


ented,.”"—Daily Telegraph 





] ARBARA 
Lively and well acc 
© Plenty of go Figaro. 
“A ca} tal | Ika, World, 

é LD LONG AGO WALTZ. May Ostlere. 
Charming and clearly marke d rhythm. Daily Tele 

rrapl 
’ Melodies original Musical World. 


Wien RED WAL TZ. Norfol k Megone. 


nly danceable, b rd music Musica 
n pleasant Dail chs 


and haunting. 


y varied rhs hn 
rie + ¥ each net. 


( ‘HAPPELL and CO’S IRON-FRAMED 
PIANOFORTES, 
New Style New and Elegant Desiet 
Li 16 tu 150 Guineas, 
For Sale, H i tl Installment 8 


(‘LOUGH and WARREN’S COMBINATION 


AMERICAN ORGANS 
A LEXANDRE'S CELEBR 


HARMONIUMS 


ATED 


( WIAPPELL and CO., 50. New Bond-st 
‘ Branch: 15, Poult 
KNIG VF pea eyes f pie hoel ISAS, 
GOLD MEDAI a = 


JOHN [RRINSME AD and GONs' 
PATENT 


are for Sale, for Hire, and 


f 
Perfection of Touch, Tone, 


SOSTENENTE 
n the Three 
and Durabilit 


PIANOFORTES 
! 


Years’ Syste 





_ 8, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 
Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 18s7. 
\ OORE and MOORE. Pianos from 163 gs 
4 to 108 gs, Organs from 7 es es) os. ; Three-Years 
System, from 10s, 6d, per M h, or ¢ tah, Lists free 
lotand 105, Bishopseate-within. London, B.C 
CG uoc OLAT MENIE R. 
Aw: trded 
As Gul st THONOL rs 
ALL EXHIBITIONS 
(‘uocoLat “ME NIER in 41b. and jb 
PACKETS, 
For 
BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON, an 


SUPPER 





(.HOCOLA T MENTER. 


({HOCOLAT MENIER, 


very where, 


WHat Is YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 

Send name and county to CULLETON'S Tleraldic 
Omice. Painting in heraldic colours, 73. 64. PEDIGREES 
» correct colour eries. Armes of hushand 


00k. | 


Sold E 


TRACED. , The 


ret rings, | 





3 GUINEA BOX of CRESTED | 
a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 
all stamped IN COLOUR with 
rengraving steeldie, Wedding 
set Visiting 
25, Cranbourn- 


anu LLETON’S 
STATIONERY 
and SQU An E ENVELOPES 
t i me cum 








> A 
8d.—T “ T LETON 
rner of St. Martin’s-lane), L 


[DRESS SHIRTS.—FORD and co. 
Sixteen different sizes, ready for use. } 


neck. In 


Seal Engraver 


ndon, W.4 


atreet (c 


l4in, to 18in. finest “bine n. 


DBs 8S SHIRTS.—FORD and co. 
orward a Single Shirt for Evening Wear 


na Box free by Parcel Po 


5a, 6d., 7s. 6d... Os. Gd. 


GHIRTS. FORD’ EUREKA SHIRTS. 

The most Perfect Fitting Mvde.”—Olserver 

Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shirts of the best quality 
__ a yuld try FOR SK U ‘RE EKA, 308., 40 458 half-d zen, | 


QO" D SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
Banded, fine linen, three for 6s, ; Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 
O Oa t less) with cash. Returned rea fur 

FORDand CO. u,P try, Londo 








Send three (n 
use, carriage paid.—R 


AD StPIUs. —The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


that never Shrink in Washing, 
not if washed 100 times tlastic, soft as silk. Re, fl., 10a, 6d 
13s, 6d. Carriage free. Write for Patterns and Self-Measure 
. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


‘GIDIUS. — GENTLEMEN'S UN DER- 
4 VESTS Summer weight, 32 to 48 inches chest: Pants to 
n me 4 22 to 52 waist. Vests, . 6d. to 6a, Od. each: Pants 
3s, 6d. to 8s, 6d Half-Hose, 5s. 6(., 7s. 64.,9s. 6d. the half-dozen 
Self-Measure and Patterns free from the Sole Makers 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 





DISABLEMENT 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
£1000 at death end full 
Benefits at b Ashley, chairman. 
Annual Income ao Annual Poliery-hoklera, Tn- 
Capital and Reserve Fund, £235,000, Compensatic 
£2.750.02190, West-End Office: 8.Grand Hotel-buildings, W.C, 
Office : 64, Cornh: il, London, B.C, WiLLIAM J, VIAN, Sccretary. 


[D= T) EATH AND 
BY ACCIDENT. — The 
COMPANY ¢ 
<4 per annum. 
£250,000, 


ASSURANCE 


veate 


STRATED 





LONDON NEWS| 


MAPLE & CO. 


New Show Rooms. 
New Show Rooms. 





([PHE NEW SHOW ROOMS for BED and 
rABLE Upbed pa nmediate on the left of e Grand 
Entrance and ule, are NOW OPEN, and Ww Tey found 
cal n bg they ffurd far greater space for the 
= i Xainination showkeg different usefuland beautiful 
productions of this Important department 
\ APLE and €O.'S STOC K of HOUSEHOLD 
a LINENS should be seen before deciding claewher 


Household Linens. 


Household Linens. 
[RIMMED BED LINENS. 


SHEETS, PILLOWCASES nd PILLOWSHAMS 
it 1 ed W h en t ond ta A ver ire 
t ready for use always on show; alse a 





ariety of € broideries with which nens of 


in elected quality can be trimmed 


H OUSEHOLD LINENS. 









HUCKABACK and TURKISH TOWELS | TOWEI 
1 . Extra softl r TOWELS for delicate skins { 
I ns, as 1 Glass Cloths, K her is 
I Dusters Towellir ‘ 1 price 
sequent upon slan ‘ purchase 
. 
Sheetings. 
. 
Sheetings. 
. 
Sheetings. 
GHEE’ rINGS 
MAPLE and CO/s Stock of pure-fin anf ind hand-made 
Irish, Scotch, and Barnsley LI NEN SHEE NGS, as weil 28 
plain and tw d COTTON SHEETIN Je w completel 
iss 45 and pt es are ruling ay v keepers 
we therefore do well to replenish the stor Patterns 
free As ul quality Cotton Sheets tron ut 6 “i 
per pair ad 


[LXE NS.—A Complete Set for £8 13s. 9d., 


nsist of Blank ets, Q its, Table Linen, Slee & 
suitable for a he se of eich ns.— MAPLE und CO. 1 ! 
| INENS.—A Complete Set for £17 3s.. 
4 iitable for a house of ten rooms, See special Linen 


jXE NS.—A Complete Set for £28 12s. 10d.., 


- cable for a house of twelve ms, Se S) ecial 
Ca 
INENS A Complete Set suitable for a 
4 house of fourteen to sixteen rooms at from £4 te 


MAPLE & CO. 


Table Linens. 
Table Linens. 
Table Linens. 


T ABLE LINENS. MAPLE and CO 
for cash, ont tional ter 

“ saumee of pure hand-n ‘ ft-fnish cians ind 

NAPKINS, thi are now offer the san t larue 


percentage under value, 


([ABLE LINENS.—In_ the purchase | are a 


' of CLOTHS, in both med un t pos, of 


having 











suita for st nh specia ’ “1 ail 
sec! r « Will be 1 littl 1) t 
t iforg f ordinary chara 
pal ABLE LINENS.—Included in the purchase 
he f la lare ul f} 4, ITHS and 
NAPKINS si table for use in Hotels, ¢ boon House 
v¢ ane propy tors conte platir t ‘ f 
do certa me f 
samples or quotat 4 su ‘ ff 


L INE NS.—The Parcels also include 


rPABLE 


‘ s of dozens of DAMASK NAPKINS, a8 
ve: Fish Nap ns, fron . er dozen: Breakfast 
tt from 4s. 6d. per dozer Dinn Napkins, all fine flax 
fs. bid. per dozen Xtra laree rench size, lid, per 
zen. These Is will be found of 1 irkabl 1 value 
i sure to please In use, 


Blinds. 


Myr and CO. OUTSIDE BLINDS. 


escription of OUTSIDE BLINDS, including 
Italian, Florentine, Spanish, Oriental, German, and Parisian 
Shutters, Rollers, and Patent Pr ipsion, as well as Door at 
Balk Awnings, manufacture n th ! ses fron 
aspects sele i materials, so tha lers it irried ¢ 
vit he 1 


- Spring Blinds. 
Valance Blinds. 





JY ESTOON and LACE BLINDS. 

MAPLE and CO. also manufacture + Y KIND of 
INSIDE BLIND, and a now showing al 1 new materials 
for Roller and Festoon Blind 1s well ax a most mil 
variety of Lace Blinds, t with , pinojeum, Lead 
and reed, rice and other n ties for interior shades 
\ APLE and CO. VENETIAN BL ENDS. 
4 VENETIAN BLINDS of superior qual mine 
thoroughly seasoned wood, well P ' Lah “d, full “he ped, | 
harnessed so that they rarely get of order, if fairl = 
Made in all sizes and colours Patcarns and est mates fre 
\ AP LE and CO.— Manufacturers and Fitters 
4 EVERY CLASS of BLINDS for 


INTERIOR on 
. The largwest and most convenient Furr 
tablishment in the world, — Tuttcenham-« t-road, 





Drawing Room Furniture. 
NEXPENSIVE FURNITURE. 


The assortment of Drawing-room Furniture comprises 
every variety of comfortable stuffed Easy Chia ut fr is 
each ; ¢ hes, at from 50s.; pretty Occasional Chairs, Tables 
Ov nantels, Cabinets and Writing Tables, all at most 


as complete st 


and silks, at from 10g 


tes intapestr velvet, 
neas upward 


M a adore clo h 
Drawing Room Furniture. 
\ APLE and CO. - DR AW ING - ROOM 
4 FURNITURE ( 


The Drawing-roon und B 
the h sf 





greater scope than any other par f thel € rib exer 
cise of individual taste and pref nd in furnishing 
t m it is essential that the har style, texture, and 
r ring should be unbroken Th s, in fact r 
ndices to the refinement and ¢« ft uly of the 
! Ry. largest and heet as ! tofl 1s “ 


aorty tigh-clase Dra 
1 Furniture in the world can be seen in MAPLE and 


CO’S Sh w-Rooms 


MA PLE & CO. 


J URNITURE for EXPORTATION, suited 
for all parts of the World. Hundreds of Thousands of 

por nds worth of high-class Furniture, ready fur immediate 
rISITORS as ME RCHANTS 


well as 
ITED t a] 


’ ed yt 
ESTABLISHMENT th 
s’ worth of F 





f * Bedsteads ‘ bes 
& pinent 
al vis are packed aes by exy 
v escentia y f eR} it 





‘ ¥ r t 
del The reputat Ifa century 
M \P i. RE an " CO., Tottenbam-court-road, 
Paris and Smyrna, 


London; also at 


ointment ¢ pety the Queer The reju- 


her Ma 
Pa 





tatio Ee half a centur ories : Bent nt-place. Euston 
real Ss tha pton- 2 | erpool-road Park-street 
Islington, &c,— Totten! court-read, London; Paris 


Smyrna. 
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(‘HATTO and WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S LAST NOVEL 
BEND I LOVE. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
*The Womanin Whit “ Prefa j 
Walter Be 
rh Fits EDITION baving een ex! ef publ 
‘ " 8 SECOND EDITION has becu } peare lis b 
atall I 


NEW VOLUME OF McCAR THY s GEORGES 
D “ 


thextr 4 
THE SECON D VOLUMI Or 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. 
4 JUSTIN McoCARTHY, M.P.,A l f Al 

fo a, i! nes,” & 

Mr. MeCarthy’s « tf Dail 
Mi gon bagged it SELL S NEW NOVEI 
Libraries 

AN Oc EAN TRAGEDY. By W. CLARK 
4 RUSSELI Author n Roman f Jeun 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF Pith ¢ KVED 
CARTOO 
Ix, square t I es 
Jrok THE LOVE OF A LASS: A Tale of 
Tynedale. By AUSTIN CLARI fc" A Chil f 
he Menhir,” & 
rwo NEW OVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 


BOOKS! LLELRS 
tr ' 











\ LAST L OV E A Romance By 
4 GEORGES OHNE Dr Kt ' Ne 
rranslated by Albert I 
A NOBLE WOMAN By HENRY 
ZX GREVILLE. Translates \ibert D. Vandam 
MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK 
YANKEE AT THE COURT OF KING 
4 ARTHUR. By MARK TWAIN, With 220 Ilustrations 
by Dan Beard. Crown * cloth extra, 7s, 6 
Har Magayz for Januar In this book r 
apeh-h t part fl rsonal qua than mm 
inytl el } H he to th full the 
humourist as we kn | but he is ! nd 
his strong ’ ut f nf e fi nal 
his love f j ! tt ! nif n 
res and ex] en f I ‘ 
thew arvell “ ! f t i tl 
‘ ! ftl ta t t ‘ ! lint 
live ne i At nent t I ' 
A NEW ADVENTURE BOOK 
(HE DEAD MAN’ S SEC RET; or. The 
Valley of G B rrative of Strange and Wild 
Adventure. By J. BE. Mt Dh K, Author of “ St Weir 
and le ” & h a Frow hy F. Barnar 
ir clot tra, 
lias ar ’ nel pf l 
hel tl Vv lit it) ‘ 
Herald 
London: CHATTO WiNDt i, 1} i s) 
TEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
4 PUBLISHED BY HURST AND BLACKET 
ullthe I 
\ LADY HORSERIA AKER. By Mr: CONNEY 
\ MARCH IN THE RANKS By JESSIE FOTHER 
aul rof The} \ ! \ nd Kir ve 
CAST ol r By MORTICE GERARD, 
HER HEART'S DESIRI by PROTHERO LEWIS 
NORMAN AND L By KATE COUSINS. 3 vol 
GEORGE VYVIAN, By 1 KATHERINE BATES 
livust and BLackerT, Limite Great M 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
wl SPENSE. By H. S. MERRIMAN, Author 
QTRANGE GODS. By CONSTANCE 
COTTERELL, 3 vol ns 
tar LOC KET. By MARY A M. 
woPRUA Mra. Alfred M Author of “ Maste f 
\ HU RRIC ANE IN PETTICOATS 
4 B LI LIE KEITH, Author of “The Chilcote hi 
ils 
\ AYG ROVE A Family History. by W. 
A Fit ASER RAE, Authorof “ Miss Ba eh nee,” & 
;\ sn - 
RicHARD BEST KY ar Son, » Burlingtor 
Pri l t-f 
YOUT: Its Nervous Origin. By WALTER 
BM TYRRELL, M.RCS., A Tonle Treatment of 
Kpile] BRAUTMONT 1 ‘ J ‘ ri { Ww 
(PENERIFE AND ITS SIX SATELLITES, 
By OLIVIA M. STONE, A rof"> t J 
New at I ! 
P I ' 
I a4 f t of M 
Ss 7 I { ( 
I ally " f * ne t ! ad 
he book ea I ¢ | i 
anit iT) 1 
n j t 4 
‘ ! k 
ken Lat 
np an Co, J L n, De id 
az 


( YOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


and NEURALGIA, 


[RONCHITIS, 

> 

Dd! d. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
ie no \ Cha r Sir “we Wood 


> ain 


f< ! ne: that tl hole story 





D* J. OLLIS BROWNE’ 
CHLOR pyr ght Hon. Ear! i 


‘ 1 ae 
ni¢ fl sic r. D enport that 
he hia iinf } effec that the ot renee 
fa s ce in clwiera is ( rouy he See “ Lancet 
Dec 1s 
D* J. -OLLIS BROWNE'S 
CRLORODYNE Extract from the “ Medical Times,” 
Jan. 186 8 preser scores of ortl x pract 
t mere Of « rse, it w not be thus singularly popular 
lid it not supply a want and fill a place 
DPD ®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the best ar st certain reme ! 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Khe tint 


COLLIS B 


in Cholera 


ROWNE’S 


8a certain cure Dysenter 


D&., J 
. eons ae 


De J. COLLIS BROWNE’ 
CHLORODYNE CAUTION ¥ newer 
al 


jrowne’s Chior ne nt ‘ t ment 





at ne € 4 ! € cl 
B Sole Manufacture 1. T. DAVENPORT eat 
I street, B nsbur Loudon, Sold in I a. 1h 

j 4a. 6d... ar 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 
1 r. which ba 





Thies de come 
80 much inte yw f f its 
wonlerf propert fa ' ly and 
pre ! pein now be hac the 
pri Ww S Merchant 


Sole Consignee—V' . DOYLE, 35, Crutehed-friars, Loaten, EC. 











THE 


unk flavoured and } kened with 
tance, when ¢ a 1 of same 
Half a tablespoonful o rnflour, pre- 
rot Ic \ nerely ] I hicken 

ig it into 
add 


ns subs 


time, will 

g qualities 
mur can be introduced, 
ir likes and dislikes. If 
nful of that may flavour one half- 
have a smal] 
no 
drops of 
a grate of 
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and it looks 


is very difficult to clear the hair of the powder; 
So 


particularly untidy while it is half grizzled and half clear. 
it is running acertain risk to put it on to try whether one 
looks well with it. But only by trying can one tell how it 
will suit a particular complexion ; for some people find it 
remarkably becoming who would not have been thought 
beforehand likely to do so, and vice versa. 

Apparently as part of the same scheme, 
are distinguished by having a few—only three 
spots of various shape on the thin clear net, so that as the 
veil is worn they produce the effect of patches. Perhaps there 
will be one crescent on the left cheek, another near the corner 
of the month at the right side,and a third on the chin; 
or one on the brow and two on the lip. It is one of those 
fashions that are all very well for handsome women of a 
certain (What age’? I will not say! Some of us look 
younger at forty than others do at twenty-eight) ; but small, 
insignificant women, or plain and faded ones, should carefully 
eschew the style, and it is much too pronounced and “calling ” 
for a girl to adopt. 

These “ patch are 
veils come only to the lips. 
worn a good deal : it is new—bordered veils have 
for some time. Another fashionable but not very 
veil net is woven much like a spider's web. 

FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


the newest veils 
or four—large 


age 


face. Other 
border is 
been “out” 
becoming 


worn over the whole 
A net with a thick lace 


9 , ] 
velis 


church of St. Clement, Ilford, was con- 
sishop of Colchester. The founda- 
by the Marchioness 


The chancel of the 
secrated, on Jan. 25, by the 
tion-stone of the church was laid, on June 4, 


MARRIAGES. 

The Oratory at Brompton was thronged with a fashionable 
gathering, on Jan. 22, to witness the marriage of Lord Clifford 
of Chudleigh to Miss Mabel Towneley, youngest daughter of 
the late Colonel John Towneley of Towneley Hall, Burnley, 
Lancashire. The bride was conducted to the altar by her 
cousin, Lord Camoys. She wore a dress of white satin duchesse, 
trimmed with tulle and sprays of orange-blossom. ‘Two little 
pages-of-honour followed her to the altar, attired in costumes 
of red velvet, in the style of the Vandyke period. ‘lhe Hon. 
Walter Maxwell attended the bridegroom as best man. There 
were no bridesmaids. 

At the Mill-hill Unitarian Chapel, Leeds, on Jan. 23, the 
marriage was celebrated of Mr. Albert Ernest Kitson, eldest 
son of Sir James Kitson, Bart., of Gledhow Hall, to Florence, 
elder daughter of the late Mr. E. Schunck of Gledhow Wood. 

The marriage between Mr. Algernon H. P. Strickland of 
Apperley Court, Gloucestershire, and Miss Mary Selina 
Drummond, youngest daughter of the late Mr. Walter Drum- 
mond, was solemnised at St. Martin's-in-the-lields, on Jan. 25 
The bride was given away by her brother, Mr. Lionel Drum- 
mond. The eight bridesmaids wore white silk dresses over 
scarlet petticoats, zouave jackets turned back with scarlet, and 
white hats trimmed with holly, the bouquets being of red and 
white flowers tied with large red bows. 


On Friday Miss Jane Harrison gave, at the Chelsea Town- 
hall, the inaugural lecture of a course she is about to deliver 
under the auspices of the University Extension Society. ‘The 
which will be treated in the ten ensuing lectures, is 
* Athens, its Mythology and Art.” In the introductory lecture 


subject, 


view 


mplaints, such Of Salisbury. 
lnced by At Kennington Oval, on Jan. 
played by London against Glasgow. 
to begin with, but the Scotchmen subsequently scored two 
goals, and just before time scored a third, winning the match. 
The National Rifle Association has decided introduce a 
have number of important changes into the prize-list at Bisley, the 
rin new Wimbledon, in July next. These ee anges will tend to 
make the competitions more consonant with the conditions of 
warfare, and greater encouragement to younger 


a : Miss Harrison dwelt upon the various points of from 
25,a match at football was which recent archeological discoveries might with advantage 
London scored two goals he treated—the artistic and the historical. Proposing to limit 
herself to the latter, she will give a sketch of the rise of Athens 
from its beginning as a rock city until it became the leader of 
the world in art and thought. The various excavations of 
later times enable one to go back toa period long anterior to 
the building of the Parthenon or the Temple of Dionysus, and 
by aid of numerous photographs, enlarged by oxy-hydrogen 
light, the lecturer will be able to take her andience 
through a long series of Olympiads, without once leaving solid 

His Excellency M. Waddington, the French Ambassador, ground. Miss Harrison’s talents as a lecturer have already 
distributed, at a meeting held in the Mansion House on Jan. 25, been recognised in these columns, but we are bound to say 
the various insignia and diplomas of the Legion of Honour _ that her latest style places her quite in the first rank ; and the 
which had been awarded by the President of the French Committee of the University Extension Society have reason to 
Republic to the exhibitors and organisers of the British congratulate themselves on the brightness and attractiveness 
Section of the Paris Exhibition of last year. Subsequently, with which Miss Harrison invests a subject on which she can 
Sir Polydore de Keyser entertained a very large number of speak with authority. The course will be continued at the 
guests in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, which had South Kensington Museum every Friday afternoon, at 5.15 
been granted for his use by the Lord Mayor. p.m., until Easter, 
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RUSSELL’S IS THE CHEAPEST AIR CUN IN THE TRADE. 
Will kill small game at 50 feet. Shoots darts or slugs. 


COLD & SILVER WATCHES, | Guicago gun for target practice. Cannot explode. "Sold by dealers in Fane) Price 6s. 6d. each. 
; a SEND FOR PERRY & CO.'S CHICAGO AIR GUN. Price 5s. 6d. each. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 
PERRY «& CO., HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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Why do the Clergy Gentry us 
Why do all Professional Men 
Why do Oxford Cambridge Men 
Why do Clubs Societies 
Why do Schools and Colleges use 
Why do Ladies, Ancient and Modern, 
Why do all Commercial Firms 
Because it is delightful to write upon. 


WHY ? Because it is so reasonable in price. HIERATICA! 


HIERATICA is the favourite Nore Parer. The ANCIE NT WRITING PAPER of the PRIESTS. Each Sheet 
water-marked HIERATICA, Reject Substitutes. 5 Quires, Is. ; Envelopes, Is, 100, Ofall Stationers. Any difficulty 
to obtain, send Stamps to Hieratica Works, 68, Upper Thames-street, London. Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid, 
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els no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
« EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. 
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The Savcurite 
English Perfume. 


ALWAYS REFRESHING 
SwWkKET, AND LASTING 
Prices 1-, 26, 5-, and 

10 6 per Bottle. 
To be had of Perfumers, 
Chemists, &e, 


Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord, 
rhe “ LILIPUT ” is a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
we made in accordance with the directions of the Tech 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the * LILIPUT” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000 in use all 
over Europe, Thousands of best testimonials, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand. 
FRAUUSS & CoO., 
60, HAYMARKET, 58.W. 
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-TORPID LIVER 


} Positively cured by 
f these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 

tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Tatte in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, etc. 
They regulate the 
— - )Bowels and prevent 
Oonstipaiion auu sua Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grips or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at 1s. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 

Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 

46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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For Pots and Pans. For Mantels and Marble. For Fire-irons and Gas Globes. For a thousand things in the Household, the Factory, the Shop, and on Shipboard. 


WILT DO A DAY'S WORK IN AN HOUR. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists everywhere. If not obtainable near you, send <kn, in stamps for full-size Bar, free by post, or Iss, for Three Bars, 
free by post (mentioning the “Illustrated London News”), to 


B. BROOKE & CQ., 36 to 40, York-road, King’s=cross, London. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. April. Among the works exhibited are seventy-two Gobelins, Madame Antoinette Sterling will sing; and or 
German, Dutch. and French, dating from the beginning of the concert, at which a Weish choir and John Thomas (harpi t 
, " rs fifteenth century down tothe middle of the eighteenth century. will form special attractions. Qe the alternate Thursdays 
n France on Jan Hien There are also a number of Gobelins imitations. including one there will be given operatic tableaux concerts with musical 
ithongh of a private jent by Lady Paget. selections from the “ Rose of Castille” and “ Faust.” 
22 by the King and x : 
the Royal 


rnitaries, 


The Egyptian financial statement for last year shows a In a notice last week, of the late Mr. Charles Lever. 
surplus of £E196,000, and £E425,000 added to the Reserve — electrical engineer, it was stated incorrectly that he married 
public Fund. The result is considered remarkably good, as the “the eld-st” daughter of Mr. F. W. Mason. instead of the 

z Government had to remit taxes amounting to €E340,000. second ‘.ughter: the elder is married to Mr. H. Bird Wilson 

urt and ang The statue of Queen Victoria erected in front of the of Liverpool. 

y ar the pp Houses of Parliament at ¢ apetown was unveiled, on Jan 21, Lord Salisbury and Mr.W. H.’Smith have issued circulars 

App sege * A by Sir He nry Loch, the Governor —The revenue of Cape to their supporters in the House: of Lords and the House of 
Queen-Regent on the Colony for the 81x months which ended In De cember —~ oe Commons, respectively, inviting them to be in their places 
y adopted. In both £ 2,460,198. he increase of a quarter of a million was chiefly when Parliament meets on Ieb. 11.-Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
ve an account of the from Customs and railways. Hartington have also issued circulars to their supporters 
programme of the Six persons were killed outright, and thirty others more or respectively, reqnesting them to be in their places in the 
law of the formes less seriously injured, by an explosion of natural gasin the House of Commons on the day of the opening of Parliament. 
“paniatr is who town of Columbus, Ohio, on Jan, 24. The first of a series of three Cinderella dances was he ld at 


: gir nT pepe , the Westminster Townhall on Jan. 27, in aid of the funds of 
ebrated all over Mr. John Horniman of ¢ roydon has given £2. O00 for the the National Hospit il for Diseases of the He art and Paralysis 
being suspended stablishment of a Seaside Convale see nt Home for Children. Soho-square. The second and third assemblies take place on 

was rejected by the Lord Wenlock has been elected Chairman of the East Riding Friday, Feb. 7, and Wednesday. April 16. The hospital is 
hundred and sixty- ounty Council, in the room of Mr. David Burton, who has greatly in need of funds, and an earnest appeal is.made on its 
ssion was then declared resigned on account of ill-health. behalf. 

to the Schloss, where the The Brighton Co: poration have decided to establish electric Sir Edward Dering has remitted 10 per cent. of the tithe 
Imperial Parliament. His lighting works at an estimated expense of £30,000. The que from his Kentish tenantry. He has also granted liberal 
for the benefit of the working system is to be that of the continuous current at low pressure, reductions to all his farm tenants holding under old agree- 
the Reichstag. and held out combined with storage batteries. ments.—Lord Harris, at the annual rent-audit for his Kentish 
that direction Vouuty entertainments will be given at the Royal Victoria estates, allowed the tenants a substantial percentage off the 
in Exhibition of y has been opened in the Hail, Waterloo Bridge-road, on Saturdays and Mondays during amount of their rents, in-‘consideration of their losses in many 

in Museum, Vienna, and will continue until the end of Febru urs There wi Il be a ballad concert on Feb. 12, when of last year’s crops 
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E ABSENCI rds hy Joseph 2 
e that the Trade Mark, Name Bennett Music by Hamish MacCunn ——__—__ SD 


P ddre “Ta a on every P sseel, and do not be persuaded tx 'E j RY. A Decorated Page. Heywood Sumne ’ I 
SCIA ICA UMBAGO srt ued int i 1) : THE RING OF AMASIS. Chaps. VI. and Vil. The Earl H OOPI NG Cou GH. 
tre ced oO medic wactice ane wepoired hb o « 
| ’ L ’ sont"! n ul practice and prey y f Lytton. CROUP. 


TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


GOUT NEURALGIA —— --—- - a ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
J +] WAZ I WY TX Ee re s E A s « 7. ‘(HE celebrated effectual cure without 
AND ALL KINDRED DISEASES. IN. aE ier gO Eg 


whose names are engraved on the Government Stan 


its wonderful resolvent properties x i : 
d ote ah cates the morbid c snditrons — Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s, per Bottle 
which such diseases spring, scientifically combating the a 
cause °o s A pure vegetable remedy » TORS HI PFUIL CO MPANY OF 
ee FCS in ne, Arsenic, Colchicum | ‘Ladies Tailor « - E : 

FANMAKERS. COMPETITIVE EXHIBITION of 
Belladonna, Henbane, Aconite, and all other injurious FANS, &c.,in MAY NE x’ Fs Pi eliminary Prize -List £21 
= | , > 

ail ' #4 rent panne ( 





» and can ther t be taken by the most delicate amounts ranging from 3 guineas to 2 guineas 


greatest confidence that it is thoroughly harm- . iculars on wt ication to the of the 
ree ther remedi To H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. Guildball, Be. anni mnsiaabanicsisanodeers 


all ¢ ther remedies 
which ought te = 
Messks. REDFERN beg to announce that they have now on 
view in their show-rooms, 26, CONDUIT STREET, the whole | . : 
of their exhibit from the late Paris Exhibition, comprising :— a 
BREI IDET BA 1'S 7 


Db. G. DAVIS (Rector ; 
The Prices are 1s. 14d., 2s. Od., and 4s. Gd., and the Bottles | | ; PERFUME. 
contain, respectively, 12, 36, and 60 doses. 4 x .S U LST ERS, M | LLI N E RY. * PRONO as ad PIA 
KROPTICA can & obtain ym every Chemist and Special Cloths and unique colourings are constantly being = tnoee an Genesis Gn Gnes 
Patent Medicine Vendor throughout the World made for the use ot REDFERN cnly. i meta 
a special | acg Priees 26, 4/6, 86 & 2t)- oer Borie 
s r siet r and ’ . . 4 a 

got it tn stock. and be irae sonata men be will gee ft or feature is 26 & 27, CONDUIT STREET, } i570. New Bond St. London 
met, coms ape Gas 2 extra fe mt peat we ceded made of perfectly Communicating with , LONDON, W. , E SSSss FES 


“OPTICA” CURE,| " “ 
392, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. pry Me ae 27, NEW BOND STREET, 




















Also Cowes, Faris, Nice, New York, Edinburgh, & 57, Cross-et., Manchester 
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DEBILITATED CONSTITUTIONS. 
Reprinted from “ THE FAMILY DOCTOR.” 





“Tris extraordinary how many people—and especially men—suffer now-a- 
lays both in mind and body from a multitude of ailments resulting simply 
from weak nerves, consequent upon overwork, worry, and other * “ilitating 
Doctors have tried for years past,and are still trying, to find some 
drug which will cure the distressing symptoms of nervous exhaustion ; 
mut the best they have been able to do in this direction up to the present 
+ to afford slight temporary relief in some simple forms of the disease, 
Che Consulting Physician and Electrician at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
has, we are glad to say, made a move in the right direction. After finding 
that physic is practically useless for the relief of nervous sufferers, he writes : 


eases 


“* There is no doubt Electricity is one of the most powerful nerve tonics 
we possess. No agent so quickly restores the depressed condition of the 
system resulting from illness. In all states of nervous depression, as from 
long mental strain or overtaxed bodily powers, general galranism has 


proved a refreshing and most invigorating tonic. 


“The next point, therefore, to be considered is as to the best method of 
applying these galvanic currents te the system pleasantly, without any dis- 
comfort, and for this purpose we cannot do better than strongly recommend 
all nervous sufferers to wear one of Harness’ Electropathic Belts.” 


They stood the test of nearly twenty-five years, have restored 
thousands of sufferers to health and vigour, are guaranteed to be perfectly 
genuin constructed on sound scientific principles. The Medical 
Battery Company, Limited, are the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
this now world-famed curative applianc*, and should any of our readers 
still have the least doubt as to its bonaé-fide character, they are invited to 
call at the Company's Electropathiec and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford-street, 
London, W. (at the corner of Rathbone-placc), where they can see the 
Electropathic Belts scientifically tested, and can personally examine the 
thousands of unsolicited testimonials and Press reports that have becn 
received from all parts of the world. Sufferers from Nervous or Rheumatic 
(ffections, Liver or Kidney Diseases, &c., who are unable to call, and who 
desire further particulars regarding the curative powers of Harness’ Elex 
should send at once for descriptive pamphlet and Book of 
lestimonials, which will be forwarded to any address free on application to 
Mr. C. B. Harness, President of the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 
42, Oxford-street, W. Physician, Surgeon, Medical Elec- 


have 


and are 


tropathic Belt, 


The Consulting 


trician, Electro-Masseurs, and other officers are in daily attendance, and 
may be consulted free of charge, either personally or by letter. We may 
wil that all communications are regardel as strictly private and 


confidential. 


A BARRISTER’S OPINION 
On an Important Matter of Public Interest. 


F. ARTHUR SIBLY, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 


writing from Haywardsticld, Stonchouse, 


M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.) 
Gloucestershire, says : 


“* Dear Sir,—I have only been waiting until my complete recovery to give 
a testimony to the wonderful effect of your Electropathic Belt treatment. 
When I first consulted you, three years ago, | had almost resigned hope of 
life. At that time my vital 
energy Was so low that I was quite incapacitated for work of any kind. 
From the time I put myself into your hands my improvement was rapid, I 
have now regained all the vigour both of body and of mind, and am 
completely restored to health.—-Yours faithfully, 


being anything but a complete invalid all my 


“F. ARTHUR SIBLY, M.A., LL.M. 


“To C. B. Harness, Esq., The 
52, Oxford-street, London, W.” 


Electropathic and Zander Institute, 














EVERY MAN and WOMAN in SEARCH of HEALTH and STRENGTH, and Sufferers from any Disorder 
ot the Nerves, Stomach, Liver, or Kidneys, should procure at once one of 


HARNESS’ 


FLEGTROPATHIG. BELTS. 


They weigh only a few ounces, are very Comfortable to wear, and impart Strength and Vitality to every nerve and muscle of the body. 





Dr. ANDREW WILSON pine soph Eek te winks at neem. 
r. >» mm an ept. 8, 88.— "The valuable and ingen 
article published in “HREBALTH,” writes : WEAK AND LANGUID FEELINGS ious inventions of Mr. Harness, and the elaborate 
“THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY'S Belt has AND and beautifully fitted operating and consulting 


rooms at the Company's extensive * Electropathic 

and Zander Institute at the corner of Rathbone 
place, Oxford-street, are indeed a wonderful 
example of the rapid strides made during the 
last few years in the science of medical electricity, 
and this magnificent building is now one of the 


been frequently recommended as a genuine @lec- 
trical appliance which the public may purchase 
with safety and satisfaction. In these days of 
electrical quackery it is highly satisfactory to 


EXCESSIVE FATIGUE 
which make life a burden to so many men 
and women 0? all ages, yield like magic to 


find such an enterprise for the development of | the invigorating, exhilarating properties Of | ioct interesting sights in London. We would 
lantetna’ 4 fact haves iia at iia mild galvanic currents generated without [ivi vy ; fi 6 4 aioe aa Gal t 
lectrical manufacture on a large scale so success- advise visitors fro + C0 thers to 
¢ ca manu icture on a large scale so succe any shock or discomfort whatever by simply u ise visitor rom the country an 
fully carried out at their commodious premises wearing call and personally inspect the premises, ane 


have the various electropathic appliances and 
electric batteries explained to them, 


(52, Oxford-street, London, W.)” 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 




















Pamphlet, ** The Medical Uses of Electricity,” Free by Post. 






FOR HEALTH. FOR STRENCTH. 


j They Cure Nervous Weakness, Sleeplessness, They Cure Rheumatic Affections, Liver & Kidney 
Neuralgia, Debility, &c. Disorders, Internal Weakness, Hysteria, &-, 

















The following are brief extracts fromthe Thonsands of Tectimonials received from all classes of society. Our readers are cordially invited to 
call and see the Originals at the Company's only address The Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford-street, London, W. 
DEBILITY.—WILLIAM SHIMMIN, Esq., 4, Goth-street, Liverpool, writes NERVOUS EXHAUSTION AND FALFITATION.- HENRY GARDNER. 
2 bur writes lare 1, xO, 


** Dec. 3, S88. —Since wearing your Electropathic appliance my health lis creat! Coton Hill, Shrews ¢ Electropathie Belt 
‘ b.19 has done me an immense deal of go I enjoy better 





improved. Tam much better and stronger than I have felt for years. health now than I have done for the last tw ur 

ANOTHER CLERGYMAN COMPLETY.Y (CURED.—The Rev. WM. JOHN EDGE, writing from Upper Tooting, 8S W., « fay 25, 1580.—Gentlemen 
Having for some three years or more sui ered drei Secu tica, which at length became almost intolerable, I was advised to 4 cha ne of Mr. Harness’ Elect 
pithic Belts on Aug. 16 last, which from vuat day forwara I have persistently worn without intermission except at night The Sciatica has left me,and net onl 
has never returned, but I may say with truth that, as fur as my feelings are concerned, lam not conscious of the existen f a Seiatic Net rT ! rane 
from almost perpetual pain which at times amounted to torture, I cannot but ascribe to your Electropathic Belt, and I fee nd thus to give public expre n 
to my gratitude.—I am, Gen lemen, very faithfully yours, (Rev.) WILLIAM JOHN EDGE, late Vicar of Holy Trinity, Upper Tooting, 5.W 


To the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 52, Oxford-street, London, W 


Mr. C. B. HARNESS, 


Residents at a distance, and those unable to call, should write at once for a Belt or a Pamphlet before they fo 
NOTE THE ADDRESS: 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY C0, LTD, 52, OXFORD-ST., 


The Largest Medico-Electric Institute in the World. LON DON, W. 





the President of the Company, attends dally, together with their Physician, Surgeon, Medical 
Electricians, and other Officers. Consultation Free of Charge, personally or by letter, on all 
matters relating to Health and the Application of Curative Electricity. 








et it, 


Corner of 
Rat thone-p ree. 

















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST.) 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine 1 “operties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enongh t. resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 








Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 
Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&c, “Sunday Times” says: “Mr. Russell's aim is to 
eradicate, to eure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 128 pages (8 stamps). 


. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 





Lancet. 


27, anene-aneaeh. Bedford-square, London, W.C, B Y N | N 


This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


Allen & Hanburys 


Can be borne and digested by the most delicate 

efficacious kind in use, 

NOTE PARTICULARLY.—This Oil is WEVER sold in bulk, and cannot be genuine unless 
in the Capsuled Bottles bearing Allen and Hanburys’ Name and Trade-Mark (a Plough). 


“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE 


Lire” 


STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
i8 NEW BOND S,W. LONDON. 





Cg 





| THE GREAT 


MEDICINALFO 


TH18 ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 


5 PREPARATION I8 A BUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLE purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
good and powerless to harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new proces from very 


superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

0D it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
! more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 

acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED &,tncomparanre 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 
ri itive 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN) &,turcrior nutritive in 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; a4, reent 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, WNew York. 


*“ Perfected’’ 


“Has almos 
cacy of salad 
Med, Journal, 


is the only Oil which does not repeat 
In capsuled Bottles only, at 1s, 4d., 2s. 6d., 48, Od., and 9s, 


and for these reasons the most 
Sold Every where. 


LIQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil,a powerful aid to the digestion, and very 
palat ible, possessing the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection, It is a valuable aliment 
in Consumption and Wasting Diseases, In Bottles, at Is. Od. each. 





MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERs, 


GOLDSMITHS' 






& BRILLIANTS 





FINE BRILLIAN1T DIAMOND 
STARS 


forming B Pendants, 
) i 


nts, arious siz 


£20, £30, £40, £50. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


or Hair 


With Brilliant Centre 


PINE PEART 





Pri 


' BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
Free to all parts of the world. | RINGS. of the finest quality, 


* ’ from £7 to £300. 





AND WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS. 


ALLIANCE, LIM 


(Late A. B. SAVORY and sons) 11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


















re 
FINE GOLD AND PEARL FLOWER INITIAL BRACELET, re ) = 
£4 15s. Any letter to order the same pric« Ge pe 
1 Aine pri Jd X 3) - 
Og ws Z 
“QED go ay aE 
Ai an = - - - = 1 oP . = ~ 5 
¥ XNA ' (it a} ©) z. r ‘INE BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
ae Gh ow G i ) tj ~ CKESCENT BROOCHE* 
So GID vy So * Restons Se 
Y3'S eta S# > e Prices: £35 to £500 
oe, Ss 20 € pi 
J ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
: FINE GOLD AND PEARL FLOWEI Gratis and post-free to all 
FINE ORTENTAL PRARL NECKLET AND SPRAY BKUOOCH parts of the world. 
In best Moroe Case TENDANTS, en ¢ ¢, from £8 In best Morocco Case, £2 126 a . =a 
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ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL. EMBROCATION 


[RHEUMATISM’ LUMBAGO. | 
SPR ZAINS. 

















| SORE THROAT ron OLD’ STIFFNESS il 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN een 


I if 











r Emb 


M of my (numa pa 


“THE DUCHESS" 


(THOMAS'’S PATENT) 


YOUNG, CARTER, _ oven 


BU EELLAS 


OX &o 
LIMITED’ 


SEVERY UMBRELLA] FRAME YOU BUY 


S.FOX &'COLIMITED 


*PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN ca 








SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
——- nominal price over inferior 

makes. 


HAMMOND TYPE WRITER 


LATEST MODEL. 


: WORK ALWAYS W SIGHT 





A GOOD MACHINE IS KNOWN :— 
1. By the ease and reliability of its working. 
2. By the quantity, quality, and variety of its work. 


Time Ss undoubted advantages over its 
t 


“It possesses 


ENGINEERING *It is the fastest machine in existence.” 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1889; and at all previous 


Exhibitions, 
AWARDS OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 


Head Office : 50, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
Branch Office 


___74, CORNHILL ; 326, HIGH HOLBORN. 
HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE, 


engray rae © piain,in leather-cov 
Free by Parcel Post in United Kingdom 


Wholesale 
facturer. 
trated Catalogue 
Free 


G POUDRE de BEAUTE 
The most recommendable Toilet Powder for 
whitening and softening the skin, of exquisite 
rfume and absolute adherence. 
Highest recompense on the Paris Erhibition 1889) 
Manufacturer: MIGNOT- BOUCHER, Perfumer, 
19, rue Vivienne, Paris. 


To be obtained of al! High-Class Perfumers, Chemists, Druggists ete. 


rawing | 
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LIGHT < COD LIVEROML 




















KNIGHT of THE LEGION of HONOUR 
ly proved by Thirty-five Years’ Cniversal Medical Experience to be 
fHE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION. THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
EDGAR SHEPPARD, Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Medicine, King’s College Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
od Liver Oil has the “Dr. DE Jonau’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
imilated by the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and 
is easily digested.” 


Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 

; Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Treland, 
Ventnor. “r . 

The uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
Struinous the most easily retained by the stomach is Dr. DE 
JONGH’'s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed 
it in cases Of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
results. 


yntestal 


Dr. 
f Psuchologica 


ind ss 
e ordinary Oils 


COGHILL, 


ital for Cons 


SINCLAIR 
» the Hosp 


umption, . 
most 


( various forms of 
De JOnGH's Light-Brown Oil 
therapeutic efficacy than any othe 
ich I am acquainted,” 


ilar and the 
POSSERSEs 


Cod Liver 





CAUTION.— Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 
(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) Hundreds of Testimonials. — 
ears mant ufac tured and sol tantities of 
Aut atic i io Organ & ever been our a to produce ¢ an Organette capable of a 
VARIETY OF TONES, the Organe th 8 heret fore placed before the Public having ompass,and but one range of 
celsior,” and now can exclaim, re 
hecause, without increasing the price of the 
Orchestral Organette (our latest production) 
MUSICAL INVENTION, an instrfiment with as 
much Variety of tone as an organ costing £25. 
The (lustration gives you but a faint idea of 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees ANSAR, HARFORD. & CO., 210. High Holborn, London, W.C. 
A FOUR GUINEA ORGANETTE FOR ONLY 35s. 

ba nent ‘it vin Pre »prietors in the United Kingdom for this New and Wonderful Instru- 
While we have given universal satis- 
ion, we still have had as our motto * 4 
over other instrumentsin the market, we have 
succeeded in producing the very ACME OF 
we ner sg anc d finish ; butevery ag hes tre 4 
Anette 1 with 28 FUL ZEL 


rye upplhiec 
Mente AN ORGAN REEDS 
quality as those used in a Ch b 

reeds are placed in a novel manner “(patente 
over a do 2 tion bellows, and are c« 
trolled by T t STOPS, as follows 
Flute, and Vou Humans. 


enabling a tune to ‘ 
again without ste ne, 

GRANDEST ORCHESTRAL EFFECTS Veither in 
sacred, secular, dance, or vocal music, afford- 
ing a rich, sonorous, and powerful accom- 
paniment to the voice, requiring absolutely 
no skill in the performer. and THK RANGE 
OF MUSIC AND TONE IS PRACTICALLY UN- 
LIMITED. By manipulation of the 
stops, a tone as soft and sweet as a 
zephyr or a loud, long,and swelling melody 
may be produced ; trills and high falsetto, 


aS 


ae 








GOOD UNTIL 








Signed, 











I received the 
od.—Yours truly 
auite safely, ¢ 








tral Organettes in every town and village 
MARCH 1, 1900, ONLY ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE (ne plus ultra), 
built exactly on the principle of CHURCH 
yy 

ears. For HOME ENTERTAIN ENTS THEY ‘RE UNst RPASSED. Bear in mind that each instrument has 
» REFUND THE MONEY und PAY CARRIAGE to anyone not entirely satisfied after receiving it. By the aid of the Stops—viz. 
tune can be played with artistic effect by s me, young or You can play DANCE, SACRED, OR SENTIMENTAL MUSIC with 
Rece vee sre” OR ( ‘HESTRAL d an ple ased with it. "Bhelooed please find P.O. 108, 

have seen and heard are equally so. Please forward following tunes, P.O. enclosed.—Yours truly, ARY A. CUR 

Yours truly, ARC HIBAL D MACQUARIE.’ 
N.B.—-ABOVE TIME IS EXTENDED FOR FOREIGN CUSTOMERS. 

N.B.—The Ladies’ Pattern, No. 1203, price 1s. 


as well as reverberating bass, and all manner 
of pleasing combinations at the will of the 
performer. 
P b COUPON. in the United Kingdom. We caution you 
REGULAR PRICE £4 48 against the many we geery automatic in- 
, J struments being sold under various names, 
and you must order direct from us or 
Py through our authorised agents. Remember, 
(f E the Orchestral Organette is NOT A TOY, but 
LF tapre Ss 
ORGANS; they are made in the most sub- 
stantial manner, highly shed and decorated in gold. The reise are the product of machinery costing thousands of 
inds, and are so px we tn | they pre ae sufficie mt volume o of music & ee ermine room, chapel, lodge, or ball-room., ere 
n user 
Fo RTEEN work REEDS than any other Organette in the world, and they are ORGAN REEDS, and the special feature is THREE 
STOPS, a characteristic of no ins trume nt except a costly organ. Our regular price for the Orchestral Organette is Four 
Guineas. Ha t put it before the public, we will sell a limited number to the readers of this Paper at #1 15s, UNTIL 
x reasion, Flute, and Vox Humana, there is not a piece of music which cannot be played with all the varying effects of an 
re he estra sa & fal se note is an impo asi ility, and the most difficult operatic air is played with as much ease as the most simple hymn. 
In many homes will be found a Grand Piano or Organ, with not an inmate of the household, even the most expert player, who 
as much effect as that produced by a FIRST. CL ASS FOUR-PLIECE ORCHESTRA. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS, SEE THE FOLLOWING SIX, ALL RECEIVED ONE DAY, 
road, Harlow, Easex ; Jan. 13 ox Dear Sir, ‘OR( ni STR AL" quite safe ly, and am very pleased with 
Ww ETT.” 
for musie,—Y« urs truly, C. ‘33, Beefleld Old-r ’ Jan. 13, 1890.—8ir,- I received the ‘ORCHESTRAL’ 
safely and am very pleased ah it.—Yours truly, SA ML L NUTTALL.” *Police Station, Waltham St. Lawrence, 
Twyford, Berks; Jan. 13 1800 Mr. Draper.—Dear Sir,—I haste to inform you that the ‘ORCHESTRAL’ has arrived in good 
Parkinbowan Villa, Camborne, Cornwall ; Jan. 13, 1890.—Dear Sir,—W re have received the ‘ORC HESTRAL” ‘all right, and are 
delighted with it; in a it exceeds our e xpectations. It isa heart ! orname nt as well asa producer of delightful music 
Enclosed find P.O.O. 9a. for foll owing music.—Yours truly, T. OL IVER. ~, Petershill-road, St. Rollox, Glasgow, N.B. ; 
Remember, our regular price is £4 4s.; but as we have found a well-pleased customer our best advertising medium, we 
have decided to sell a limited number, as an introduction to the readers of this paper, at £1 15s., provided the order is received 
not later than MARCH 1, 1890. We will give a large selection of MUSIC, FREE, with e ac h Instrume nt. Send money and Coupon 
EVERYONE SHOULD TRY 
THESE PATENT 
They are simply perfection for those persons who 
write rapidly, It is almost impossible to make them 
stick in the paper, spurt or blot, and they do not 
per Box of Two Dozen. 
Price 1s. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


We wish to introduce one of these Orches- 
REDUCED PRICE, £1 15s. ~ : ms t. | We are the SOLE. PROPRIETORS OF THE 
than March 1, 1800, a LARGE and POWERFUL INSTRUMENT, 
is ne thing aby out thie m to get out of or "he sitively im producing richer and sweeter tones after havi ne 
ys H 1, 1890, ry rovided the attached Coupon is cut out and sent with order not later than that date, and we furthermore agree 
can interest Company on either so weil ae  ebila of three years old canon the ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE. Remember any 
¢ following tunes, P.O. 108. enclose . LOVE 13, He »lloway-road, London, N. 
condition, and I wish to add that I was greatly surprised at its appearance, and delighted with first igs My friends ee 
Jan. 13, 1800.—Dear 8 TI he ‘ORC HESTRAL’ arrived safely, and | am highly  padaced withit. Everything as you stated. 
by Registered Letter, Crossed Cheque, or Money Order to J, DRAPER, “Manager, British Organette Co., Salford, Blackburn. 
PERRYIAN PLANISHED 
require dipping nearly as often as other pens. 
4 Wxotesae: HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 








NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, 
which is the cuuse of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being 
a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called 
the “Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” © NORTON’S 
PILLS” act asa powerful tonic and. gentle aperient; are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they 
have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 50 years. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. -.. « and 118, each, in every Town in the 
ingdom, 


| PAIN KILLER. 


| The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 

| to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1)d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names, 


PAIN KILLER. 


USE 


FR Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To. secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


8 epee ally ad hanted to those whose digestive organe 
Sir Charles A, Cameron, M. 


TROUSSEAUX 
| List No. 4 
§ List Ne - 8&8 40 
i o| Full Particulars p< st-free. 
° Re ally good outfits.’"—Court Journal, 


4&4 DD2aF BOURN E, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer. 
174, SLOANE-STREE en, BELG RAVIA, LONDON (late Piccadilly). 
NOW READY. 16th Edition. 117th Thousand, 
Post-Free of Author, 5s. Abridged Edition, 1s. 


THe CURE oF CONSUMPTION 
BY AN ENTIRELY NEW REMEDY. 
Containing also Chapters on the Cure of 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, AND CATARRH. 
Under this treatment an extraordinary number of cases, pri 
nounced incurable by the most eminent physicians, have been 
restored to health, proving that the disease, however far 
advanced, is amenable to this method of cure, 

By EDWIN W. ALABONE, M.D. 
Phil., U.S.A., F.R.M.S., &., &., 

Lynton House, Highbury Quadrant,London, N. ; Late Cons Bult 

ing Physician to the Home for Reclaimed Females, the Li 

Cc laptc on Orphan Asylum, and the C lapte nm Dispe ns ary 3 4 

of “The Curative Tre atinent ot, Ce msumption”; “ Pht 

its Diagnosis and Treatment”; “The Specific 
Phthisis,” &c. 
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ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


wee ASTHMA HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZ/ 
t.”—“ A convenient and valuable remedy.’ 

Dr. Therowgor * *Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma 

due to Emphysema of the eee with ep -onteseus bronchitis 

alike appear to me to be materially relieved by the Ozone 


Paper. 
Harrison Weir, Esq.—“ Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 


Asthmatic affecti« on; it is the only remedy which gave me 


permanent relief.” 


2s, 9d. and 4s, 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 


Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O, to any country 
within the Postal Union. 


R. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, LONDON. 


MELLIN 'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 





RUPTUREN 


(HERNIA.) 
All sufferers from this dangerous com 
know that they need no ace torture t a et ‘sist 
wearing useless trusses. '. 


NEW APPLIANCES 


are made to suit every form of Ho aa e. and 


int should 


positively guaranteed 


GIVE IMMEDIATE E RELIEF. 


An experienced and skilful ong daily, 
and examines patients, free of aneme. at the 


ELECTROPATWIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
of the MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd., 


52, OXFORD ST, LONDON, W.- 
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RUWENZORI, OR “THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON,” IN CENTRAL 


FROM A SKETCH BY LIEU 





JSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Fev. 
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tAL AFRICA, DISCOVERED BY MR. H. M. 
STAIRS, 


LIEUTENANT R.E. 
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